














The little red schoolhouse of Newark, 
Vt., with its beli on top and one room 
inside, once would seem the very es- 
sence of primary education in the State. 
In the early 1940s, there were over one 
thousand rural schools, but today, 
fewer than a dozen. Yet what goes on 
inside this declining institution isn't on 
the wane at all (article on page 24). The 
cover photograph is by Clyde H. Smith. 
At left, 01ive Hanks drew water from 
this well in South Randolph five or six 
decades ago. A stone or heavy object 
attached to the other end of the long 
sweep madę the task of raising a 
bucketful of water from a deep well less 
burdensome. This photograph is from 
Vermont Life's newest book: Vermont 
Album. The task of collecting the old 
photographs for the book is told by 
Walter Hubbard on page 14. 
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From 

all over the world, 

Vermont's 
Fali visitors madę: 

A 

Diplomatic 

Discovery 


By Daniel A. Neary, Jr. 
Photographs by Richard Howard 



lnspecting a vivid valley or a smali farm, uisiting diplomats saw a 
part of the country far remooed from their ordinary circles. 
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T hey came to Vermont last Fali to get 
away from the city. They came to 
see what this country was all about 
outside the canyons of New York and 
Washington D.C. A group of two dozen 
of them — diplomats attached to the 
United Nations from throughout the 
world — traveled to the Wells River- 
Ryegate area for a weekend last Fali to see 
for themselves how rural Americans live 
and think. And those rural Americans 
gave what they usually give to visitors — 
a wide open welcome. 

The visit was planned by an 
organization called "The Travel Program 
for Foreign Diplomats" which has been 
dedicated to the broadening of foreign 
understanding of this country for over a 
decade. The goal is to transport 
diplomats out of the usual diplomatic 
circles in the cities and let them see this 
country from a morę rural and relaxed 
vantage. 

Since 1962, nearly four thousand lead- 
ers from all ranks and from every area of 
the world have visited with American 
families in 36 States. Vermont has been 
the visiting site on several occasions, 
and many Vermont families are still 
corresponding with their former guests. 

"Most foreign visitors come to America 
believing that we are concrete from coast 
to coast," says Ellen Stoutenberg, 
director of the program and a Summer 







At the Cary Patterson lawn party (this page) good food, 
fellowship, and new friends were the order of the day. Also 
there was the discovery (above) that people liuing 
half a world from one another can share thoughts, 
uiews, and even gestures. 
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resident of South Ryegate. "Many 
diplomats believe that corporations own 
all farms and the citizens move at least 
once a year from city to city. Of course if 
that is true, Vermont doesn't exist. It's a 
pleasure to take them over the dirt roads 
to the farms of families who have 
owned them for generations, to see those 
stereotypes shattered." 

The weather obliged during the most 
recent stereotype shattering— there have 
been three trips to Vermont in the 
organization's history — and provided a 
weekend that was almost an exaggeration 
of Fali foliage color and sparkling 
sunshine. Also obliging were the dozen 
families that opened their homes to the 
visiting diplomats, and the many 
other townspeople who helped turn the 
visit into a smali celebration of 
conviviality. 

The diplomats spent the first day of 
their Vermont discovery touring local 
farms and then visiting Clyde's Tinker 
Shop in South Ryegate (where Clyde was 
quite obviously delighted with the com¬ 
pany). After a late afternoon reception at 
the home of Cary Patterson, where winę 
and Vermont chedder were served and 
where international comparisons domi- 
nated the conversation, the group was 
transported (by two local school buses) to 
a church supper in Ryegate. The farę 
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The idea behind the visit from the diplomats was to show 
a piece of Ameńca that was rural, relaxed and fńendly. 
South Ryegate, shown with some ofits residents and some 
of its oisitors on this page, proved to be the perfect locale. 
lt gave a welcome both warm and geńerous. 


was vintage — turkey, mashed potatoes, 
green beans and apple pie — and served 
by a band of eager junior high schoolers. 

It was then back to the buses and off to 
a square dance hosted by the Groton 
Volunteer Fire Department. Men and 
women from places like Singapore, 
Yemen, Dahomey and Ceylon got to see 
how men and women from places like 
Ryegate, Wells River and West New- 
bury enjoy a Saturday night. 

George Thestrup, Consul General of 
Norway, was among the diplomatic visi- 
tors. "Life in Vermont had a strong 
appeal to me/' he said after the weekend. 
"The deep roots which the people of 
Vermont have in their native soil has fos- 
tered a real indmdualism, but that seems 
coupled with a strong community spirit." 

On Sunday, the visiting diplomats 
attended community church services 
which was followed by tea and cookies, a 
good deal of picture-taking, autograph 
book signing, and finally goodbye 
saying. As they gathered to board the bus 
back to New York, the diplomats agreed 
that they were extremely impressed by 
Vermont's abundant natural beauty. But 
memories of the friendliness and open- 
ness of her people will probably linger 
for even a longer time. 
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THE TUNBRIDGE WORLDS FAIB 


By Carol Gaylord Móller 

Photographed by Richard Howard and Jon Siegel 


W hen you tell anyone you're from 
Tunbridge, the invariable reply is: 
"Oh, that's where they have the fair." 
And to thousands of annual visitors to 
this Vermont village, the little Tunbridge 
World's Fair is just that — the fair. 

I had never heard of the fair when we 
moved to Tunbridge many years ago, but 
any event which jams morę than 20,000 
people into a town with a normal popula- 
tion of a few hundred is bound to make 
itself felt. So we naturally became 
involved, first as spectators, then as ex- 
hibitors, and most recently as workers. 

Our first fair lingers as only a hazy 
memory in my mind. I remember the 
children collecting returnable bottles 
along the roadside, cashing them in at 
the generał storę for fair money. We went 
too early the first day. Judges were still 
busy making judgments in Floral Hall, 
and the carnival rides hadn't started. Fair 
money burned holes in smali pockets 
while the children waited impatiently at 
the merry-go-round. It was worth the 
wait though, as the rides always last a lot 
longer on the first day of the fair. 


Carol Gaylord Móller has compiled a 
history of the Tunbńdge fair from her 
hometown oantage. Gardening, cooking 
and antiques are other interests. 
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A few years ago our son returned home 
in September to introduce his own chil¬ 
dren to the fair. But though we're now a 
three generation fair family, we are com- 
parative newcomers; the fair has been in 
existence over 100 years and its origins 
actually datę back to Sept. 3, 1761, when 
the town received its charter from George 
III of England. The deed gave settlers 
permission to hołd two fairs each year 
when fifty families were living in the area 
which is now the town of Tunbridge. 

Fairs are said to have been held at 
Elisha Lougee's farm in North Tunbridge 
as early as 1861. The present fair started 
on October 2, 1867 when the newly or- 
ganized Tunbridge Agricultural Society 
sponsored a one-day event in Mr. Lou- 
gee's pasture. Farmers exhibited their 
crops and cattle, wives displayed their 
handiwork, and children came just to 
have a good time. Horses were raced on a 
circular track which the men had madę — 
a track so narrow that the old high- 
wheeled sulkies had to be raced one at a 
time. The Hon. Burnham Martin of 
Chelsea, a former Lt. Gov. of Vermont, 
was the guest speaker. He referred to the 
gathering as "a little World's Fair." This 
term won instant approval and is still 
used and considered accurate in Tun¬ 
bridge today. Enormous pienie dinners 


were eaten at those earliest fairs, a band 
played, oxen were paraded around the 
track, awards were given out, and 
everyone had a finał fling of merriment 
before heading back to their hill farms to 
settle down for the long winter ahead. 

For many years the fair was known as 
the "Drunkards' Reunion," and it has 
been said that any persons found to be 
sober after 3 p.m. were fined and ordered 
from the grounds. Brawls were not un- 
common, and a jail was maintained at the 
fair site to temporarily house the drunk 
and the disorderly. Morę recently a num- 
ber of townspeople grew increasingly 
intolerant with the annual rowdiness and 
an effort was madę to clean up the little 
World's Fair. Drinking is now confined to 
the beer parlor or the parking lots, and 
non-drinkers can enjoy the fair without 
interference. There are few fights and 
some years, in an almost startling break 
from tradition, no arrests are necessary. 

The fair has come a long way sińce the 
one-day affair in Mr. Lougee's pasture. 
It has been extended to a four-day event 
held on much larger grounds. The race 
track is one of the best in the area and is 
wide enough to use a mobile starting 
gate. Stage shows have replaced 
speeches, and the amusements are morę 
sophisticated. Most people, however, are 









something else — something unique in 
its antique department. An outstanding 
collection of early Americana is housed in 
a complex of buildings curving around 
the fair's green. The old schoolhouse is 
open to the public and visitors can sit on 
the original plank seats and browse 
through ancient textbooks. Old dinner 
pails and smali hand-made snowshoes 
hang in the cloakroom as they must have 
over a century ago. Close by, a large barn 
gives shelter to a company of old sulkies, 
wagons, peddlers' carts, and a hearse 
which has both wheels and runners 
(making it ready for any weather). Other 
vehicles are drawn up outside on the 
green beside a collection of plows and 
other early farm implements. The exhib- 
its are alive with area residents demon- 
strating the old contra dances, spinning, 
weaving, and candle dipping. Others are 


content to let it still also be a simple 
country fair, carrying on traditions of the 
founders whose grandsons and great- 
grandsons are still active in its manage- 
ment. 

It doesn't differ greatly from other 
country fairs. There are cattle barns filled 
with sleek registered animals, and Floral 
Hall still displays dainty needlework, 
shelves fuli of cakes, pies, and fragrant 
loaves of bread. 

There is a midway crammed with 
booths which test luck, strength, skill, 
and occasionally patience. Thrill rides are 
set up for those who dare, and the merry- 
go-round for the younger set still twirls 
to traditional strains. 

Many of these attractions are found at 
other country fairs, but Tunbridge has 


The four-day fair at 
Tunbridge quite literally 
has a little something 
for everyone. 




shaving shingles, hewing logs and oper- 
ating a blacksmith's forge. The crafts and 
skills which were part of daily life when 
the Tunbridge Fair first opened are being 
preserved and savored by today's crafts- 
people. 

To Tunbridge residents, the fair is 
much morę than simply an annual four- 
day extravaganza. During the winter 
months after a fair, directors are huddling 
over plans for the next one — booking 
attractions, planning premium books and 
printing programs. Fair buildings are re- 
paired during the summer months, and 
the grounds and track are groomed. A 
week before fair time, there is tangible 
anticipation in the air. Townspeople will 
stock up on groceries, knowing the gen¬ 
erał storę soon will be too crowded for 
any real shopping later. Home-canned 
vegetables and preserves are polished, 
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and needlework is pressed, ready to take 
to Floral Hall. Pantry shelves are 
checked for the ingredients of the prize- 
winning pies and cakes which soon will 
be baking in the oven. Farmers groom 
their animals' coats to a fine sheen. 
Fruits and vegetables are inspected for 
flaws and bruises, and the perfect ones 
are picked out and readied for exhibition. 
Children check their piggy banks, and are 
unusually eager to do extra chores, for a 
reasonable fee. 

Opening day, Thursday, is generally 
slow, and so it is a good time for leisurely 
browsing. Friday the tempo quickens as 
morę people arrive to see the horse 
pulling and racing. Business picks up 
along the midway, and the fair shifts into 
higher gear. The fiddlers' contest in the 
evening draws a large crowd and the 
lively musie causes impromptu square 



dances to break out on the race track by 
the grandstand. 

On Saturday, the once sleepy valley 
succumbs completely to the crowds. The 
parking lots filled, the roads become even 
morę clogged as people abandon their 
cars and head for the fairgrounds. There 
is standing room only as the grounds fili 
up with a jostling crowd of celebrating, 
spending, fascinated people. Just about 
everyone is friendly, some are tipsy, and 
all are having a good time, enjoying one 
last, unrestrained bash before beginning 
to prepare for the very serious business 
of Winter. By evening the fair is really 
swinging, and the noises of people and 
animals spills out into the hills sur- 
rounding the valley. 

Sunday starts slowly with many fair- 
goers sleeping off Saturday night. At 10 
a.m. a special service is held at the local 
church adjoining the fairgrounds. A band 
joins the organ and choir in hymns and 
modern religious musie. The church is 
always filled to the doors as everyone is 
invited to come "make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord." After church, the fair 
exhibits open for the last time. Crowds 
are large, but by late afternoon most ex- 
hibitors are closing up. Trucks loaded 
with cattle grind up the hill away from 
the fairgrounds to the gate, heading for 
home. By evening only a few stalls on the 
midway are still open. Soon the grounds 
become just a sea of discarded popcorn 
boxes, papers and empty bottles waiting 
for the clean-up crew. 

The fair is a fascinating hodgepodge of 
contrasts and contradictions. A youngster 
might be watering his heifer in the cool 








The 4-H Club animal judging is still 
łaken very seńously, buł when 
ił's fair time in Tunbńdge, a good 
deal is unseńous, too. 
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stillness of the shady river, while a noisy 
group holds a beer party on the sunny 
bank above. Men gather in self-conscious 
lines in front of the girlie show while tots 
linę up eagerly at the merry-go-round 
nearby. The aroma of mapie candy mixes 
with the pungent smell of frying onions. 
Horsemen lounge outside the racing 
stables watching a horse being shod, 
oblivious to the nerveless aerialists who 
sway on fragile poles high above them. 
Ancient wagons and farm implements 
are exhibited across the road from dis- 


plays of the most modern automobiles 
and tractors. Lively band musie filters 
into the animal pens where ewes murmur 
softly to their lambs. It's all a dizzying 
blend of brassy midway and tranquil old 
village, a mix of yesterday and tomorrow. 

What brings people to the fair, and 
how do they hear about it? It's hard to 
say. Little advertising is done except in 
area newspapers, and on local airwaves, 
yet people arrive from all the fifty States 
and even from as far away as Ecuador, 
France, Philippines, Germany, New 


Zealand, and Tanzania. Many are 
attracted by the conviviality, the kaleido- 
scope of color, the cacophony of sound. 
Others are drawn by the nostalgia of the 
past. Many come year after year. Others 
make a pilgrimage to see the fair before 
they die — like the spry 93-year-old man 
from New York State who came last year. 
He told me he had a wonderful time, 
loved it all, and said as he left, "God 
willing, T11 be back next year." 

To which I could only add a grateful 
sigh, and a very tired, "Amen." 


























Dummerston Centers 
Apple Pie Festmal: 



A Gourmands Delight 

Written and photographed by Stephen T. Whitney 



H ow many of us know the identity of 
that affably patriotic philosopher 
who first coined the adage, "American as 
apple pie?" Or how many of us are ac- 
quainted with the circumstances that 
prompted that particular truism? Prob- 
ably not many can supply answers to 
these queries but who amongst us ques- 
tions the wisdom of the words? 

There may be skeptics, but nonę are to 
be found in Dummerston Center. And 
wherever those skeptics may be, they 
owe themselves a visit to this secluded 
Vermont village. 

The pilgrimage should be madę on the 
Sunday afternoon in early October when 
the people of Dummerston hołd their 
annual Apple Pie Festival. Served in 
ample helpings, the pie is offered as- 
you-like-it: with a hearty slice of Vermont 
cheese, or a la modę with a generous 
scoop of homemade ice cream, or 
kitchen-style with still-warm doughnuts 
right from the stove. Best of all, the pie 
is also offered all by itself. To accompany 
the apple feast, there is a brimming cup 

Stephen T. Whitney, a frequent contńb- 
utor to these pages, makes his home base 
in Peterborough, N.H. But as a self- 
descńbed oagabond, freelance wńter and 
photographer, "home" is most anywhere. 




























of steaming, country coffee or a draught 
of brisk, fresh cider to go with one's pie. 

On this particular October day, many 
people can have their pie and eat it too. 
Few can pass the table laden with the 
golden, crusted delicacies without 
pausing to select one, at least, to take 
back home. 

If all this fails to convince the 
staunchest skeptic of the unassailable 
status of apple pie, he should join the 
villagers in morning worship at the Com- 
munity Church. In neighborly fashion, 
any member of the congregation will wel- 
come a stranger and offer to share the 
traditional family pew in the center of the 
church. For already, the ranks of pews 
that linę the walls are filled, crowded by 
apple pies which are comfortably 
arranged on the faded cushions. Their 
spicy aroma is a mouth-watering distrac- 
tion that draws one's attention from the 
parson's sermon. 

If the Dummerston parishioners are not 
lured by their own culinary temptation, 
one must forgive them. Since gathering 
last for services a week ago, they have 
labored in the church kitchen to create 
the farę which tempts the stranger on this 
morning. 

The Apple Pie Festival was inaugu- 
rated four Octobers ago. It was a spon- 


taneous endeavor, one through which 
the people of Dummerston sought to 
support the village church. As darkness 
gathered upon the village on that 
Sunday, the patrons of the just-instituted 
village tradition were stunned by the suc- 
cess of their festival. They had baked 325 
apple pies for the occasion, and when it 
was over, not so much as a large crumb 
was left for the sweeper. 

Evidence to support the festival's suc- 
cess continued to mount up in the Octo¬ 
bers that followed. When soft lights 
warmed the village Windows at the close 
of the third festival, 600 apple pies had 
been baked and bought. 

The following year, plans and prepara- 
tions were as informal as those of the pre- 
ceding years. October's first week began 
in its customary fashion. Husbands were 
fed hearty breakfasts. Children, scrubbed 
and eager, were sent to school. Kitchens 
were tidied and beds were madę. Only 
then, did the routine vary. A smali group 
of housewives hurried to the church to 
begin baking pies. 

There had been an earlier caller. Thirty 
bushels of sparkling Mclntosh waited 
for the ladies by the kitchen door, the gift 
of a generous Dummerston farmer. 

By the time new cooks came to spell the 
original coterie of workers, rows of 


steaming apple pies were cooling on the 
tables of the kitchen. 

In the evening, the women's quiet con- 
versations gave 'way to a livelier banter. 
With their other chores and work behind 
them, the men of Dummerston joined 
their wives. Busy fingers peeled apples as 
easily as they might whittle a new peg to 
hołd the shed door against the winter 
wind. 

This was the pattern for all of the days 
of that week and the week's work was 
soon scattered about the village. Apple 
pies crowded home freezers and the 
overflow was even deposited in the 
Grange's locker. 

Saturday's sun had set when the last 
pie was taken from the oven. The ladies 
in the kitchen checked and double- 
checked the taiły sheet tacked to the cup- 
board door. Six hundred, thirty-eight 
apple pies awaited the next day's Apple 
Pie Festival. 

Shortly after noon on Sunday, a 
crowd, much too large for the smali vil- 
lage, gathered about the church in the 
golden, autumn sunlight. People pressed 
against the table where apple pies were 
temptingly displayed. Like bargain hunt- 
ers at a half-price sale, the anxious buy- 
ers vied with one another to claim the 
choicest of the lot. 
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At left, Dr. Albert 
Ranney lends a hand 
with Althea and Dave 
McBean. Below, Mrs. 
Nelda Newton 
fits a pie crust. 


Beyond this table, a long linę wound 
around the side of the church to another 
table by the kitchen door. Dishes heaped 
with generous servings of apple pie were 
the irresistible attraction. 

For the first time in the festivaFs short 
history, the cooks began to worry about 
supplies in the early afternoon. The 
crowd was too large and the lines too 
long for the number of pies. Hastily they 
reheated the ovens and mixed fresh 
pastry. By midafternoon, when a week's 
baking had been sold, oven-hot pies 
were served to those still waiting. But as 


the wait stretched on, the crowd did not 
thin. The linę dissolved, not in the 
abandonment of hope, but to reform in 
the kitchen nearer the ovens. Each time 
an oven was opened, it was greeted by 
gasps of anticipation and delight as the 
crowd pressed tighter. 

And the wait grew longer. The bur- 
dened ovens were no match for the eager 
crowd. Suddenly, a worried buyer struck 
a novel bargain. He asked to buy a pie 
that was waiting its turn for the oven. 
The reaction was contagious. As soon as 
the freshly formed pies were trimmed 


and crimped on top, they were whisked 
away uncooked by eager buyers. 

No one counted pies that afternoon in 
the crowded kitchen. Darkness had fallen 
and the ovens were cool by the time the 
apples gave out and the last pie had been 
claimed. The fourth festival was, at last, 
history. Ninety-eight pounds of Vermont 
cheese had been sold that afternoon. 
Ninety dozen doughnuts had been fried 
and not so much as a hole remained. 
Four hundred cups of coffee were sold 
before the coffee gave out. There had 
been sixty gallons of cider and not one 
drop was left. Three and a half gallons of 
homemade ice cream had been served, 
long before it could melt. 

But all these statistics pale when talk 
turns to apple pie. If one skeptic still re- 
mains to debate the merits of apple pie, 
Dummerston Center is not the place to 
seek a confederate. Morę than seven 
hundred apple pies — homebaked and 
unbaked — had been sold on a Sunday 
afternoon. As she wiped flour and flakes 
of pastry from her hands, one of Dum- 
merston's splendid cooks spoke for them 
all: 

"We could have sold another hundred 
pies if we had baked them. We'11 need 
morę apples next year." Heads about the 
room nodded in agreement. 


Dummerston Center Apple Pie 

Pastry Mix: For two nine inch pies 
4 cups flour 
Wi cups shortening 
2 tspns salt 

Work together with a few tbspns of 
cold water until lumpy, for flaky 
crusts, roli as little as possible so 
clumps of shortening are not broken 
down. Use flour sparingly to keep 
pastry from sticking to board and rol¬ 
ling pin. 

Sugar Mix: 

1V 2 cups sugar 
Va cup flour 
1 tspn cinnamon 
1 tspn nutmeg 

Apples: 

Peel, core and cut apples into 
agreeable sized slices 

After fitting and trimming pastry for 
bottom crust to 9 inch pie tin, cover 
with V3 cup Sugar Mix. Heap with 
apple slices. Cover apples with % cup 
Sugar Mix. Fit, trim and crimp top 
crust. Ventilate. Bakę in 425° F oven 
for 15 minutes. Reduce heat to 375° F 
and bakę until done. Milk brushed on 
crust will brown it. 
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On Books 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

A few years ago I heard Payson Webber, the Rutland archi- 
tect, recount how an elderly Vermonter tried to describe a 
weathervane with a six-pointed star which once topped the 
steeple of the East Poultney Church. A severe storm in about 
1898 had blown the weathervane down, and Webber, trying to 
duplicate it authentically for a restoration project, urged the life- 
long East Poultney man to recall it as accurately as he could. 
The old-timer was unsure of some details in his recollection of 
the weathervane, and apologized for a less-than-perfect mem- 
ory. He regretted that nonę of his boyhood friends were still 
available to add their descriptions of the weathervane. "I could 
have done better," he explained, "if I had someone to argue 
with." 

This anecdote recurred as I was reading Frank Bryan's Yan- 
kee Politics in Rural Vermont (University Press of New En- 
gland; $10.00) because I consider it the most significant book of 
serious scholarship on a Vermont subject to appear sińce 1969. 
(What book, published in 1969, receives equal praise? You will 
have to read to the end of this column to find out.) But already I 
can anticipate readers saying that my judgment of Bryan's book 
would have better been if I had someone to argue with. 

But that is the point. Bryan's study of Vermont politics sińce 
the Green Mountain Parkway issue of 1935-1936 (although most 
of his book concerns the years from 1947 to 1971) will be dismissed 
by some readers as duli, pompous, obtuse, and academic in the 
worst sense. It relies on modern tools of political science, such 
as "cluster bloc" analysis and "correlation coefficients." The 
human passions which characterize the political drama in Ver- 
mont are not evoked in this book. In fact, the narrative is so 
disembodied of political personalities that it cries for another 
book of first-person orał histories in which Vermont's public 
leaders of the last 30 years or so — George Aiken is an exam- 
ple — speak candidly to Bryan's text and also to the ąuestion of 
how Vermonters conduct their public business. Frank Bryan, in 
other words, needs an orał history interviewer like Studs Terkel 
for companionship. 

Of course, nobody says you have to like a book in order to 
appreciate what the author is trying to achieve. When Bryan de- 
clares that television advertising has become the major deter¬ 
minant of how Vermonters vote, ("antennae strategy," he 
terms it) you may retort that personal contacts and impressions 
are much morę important than Bryan concedes sińce Vermont 
has today the third smallest State population of all 50 States, 
and a forthright awareness of political candidates and issues is 
still attainable here. In any case, read his book and argue with it 
if you're so inclined. The sparks may east light. 

Bryan's Yankee Politics in Rural Vermont was originally written 
as a graduate thesis, and that is the kiss of death for many 
prospective readers who rigorously avoid scholarly treatises. 
But reading Ronald L. Baker's Folklore in the Writings of Row- 
land E. Robinson (Bowling Green University Popular Press; 
$8.95) I was impressed by how well this revision of a doctoral 
dissertation distills Robinson's genius for conveying a vivid 
sense of Vermont folklife in the 19th century. In fiction and 
essays Robinson depicted Vermont traditions, community 
events, medicine, amusements, tale-telling, and other aspects 
of farm and yillage life. In effect, while reading Baker's analysis, 


I felt Robinson should be rediscovered today as the author of 
the Foxfire type of literaturę of a century ago. He certainly knew 
the flavor of his times. 

A similar flavor emerges from an anthology edited by two En- 
glish professors at the University of Vermont, Arthur W. Biddle 
and Paul A. Eschholz. In The Literaturę of Vermont: A Sampler 
(University Press of New England; $10.00) these two scholars 
selected almost 100 pieces primarily on the basis of "their 
quality as literaturę"; and while some readers may lament the 
absence of much solid literaturę in this book, at least the histor- 
ical texture of Vermont life is interestingly rendered. 

Finally, to belie the impression that academic people can't 
write lively prose, we heartily praise Vermont In All Weathers 
by Noel Perrin, with photographs by Sonja Bullaty and Angelo 
Lomeo (The Viking Press; $10.95). Perrin lives in Thetford, 
where he cuts firewood and taps mapie trees, and also serves as 
chairman of the English Department at Dartmouth College. 
Some of his descriptive passages about the seasons in Vermont 
ratę among the most moving I have read anywhere — and that 
includes Rudyard Kipling's masterpiece, "Leaves From a Win¬ 
ter Note-Book," written in 1895 when Kipling was living in 
Dummerston. 

But one doesn't have to be a college professor to write stirring 
words about Vermont or to be sensitive to its politics and life- 
styles. A modern-day essayist who captures the spirit of life in 
northern Vermont is Edward Hoagland, and his Walking the 
Dead Diamond River (Random House; $7.95) shares that gusto 
for capturing Vermont's orał history while the people who have 
lived it are still with us to speak it. "Talking with the various old 
men, each one with a heart condition," he notes, "I sometimes 
felt the need for hastę in gathering information: even a sense 
that if the fellow should suffer a stroke before my eyes, I would 
bend over him, urgently asking, 'Where was that cave? Who was it 
that you said lived there?' " 

When Vermonters of earlier generations recorded their mem- 
ories of life in this State, we are grateful that they sensed how 
their experiences would have historical interest to all who 
followed in time. A good example of such a memoir is the first 
selection in Walter Teller's anthology, Twelve Works of Native 
Genius (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; $7.95), "A Narrative of the 
Sufferings of Seth Hubbell & Family in his Beginning a Settle- 
ment in the Town of Wolcott, in the State of Vermont." 
Hubbell wrote this account at age 65, a poor man, and his 
reminiscence was first published in Danville in 1829. The 
deprivations he survived as a pioneer in northern Vermont are 
astounding; this narrative should be read by all who seek per¬ 
sonal testimony of what the settlers of Vermont endured. 

A fictional rendition of rural Vermont in the 1920's, Robert 
Newton Peck's A Day No Pigs Would Die, we can happily 
report is now a Dell paperback, available at $1.25. And one of 
the best one-volume portraits of the north country, Ralph 
Nading HilLs Yankee Kingdom: Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, has just been issued in an updated edition by Harper & 
Row at $8.95. 

At the outset of this column we claimed that Frank Bryan's 
Yankee Politics in Rural Vermont was the most significant 
scholarly work about Vermont to be published sińce 1969. What 
was the 1969 volume we consider comparable? It was Charles 
Jellison / s biography, Ethan Allen, Frontier Rebel, which the 
Syracuse University Press published and has now sold all the 
copies it printed. But fortunately the Countryman Press in 
Taftsville has issued a paperback edition at $6.95, making it 
available again. If you read it and don't like it, don't feel poorly; 
Ethan Allen surely wouldn't object if you found something in it 
to argue about. 3 
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Stalking the 
Rare Old 
Photograph 

By Walter P. Hubbard, Jr. 



I t was about four years ago when a 
smali committee of people dealing in 
Vermontiana asked if I would be inter- 
ested in gathering a collection of old 
photographs from throughout the State 
that would then be reproduced in a book. 
The committee, whose members repre- 
sented the Vermont Historical Society, 
Vermont Life , and the Stephen Greene 
Press of Brattleboro, wanted to assemble 
a collection of photographs for the Ar- 
chwe of Histońc Vermont Photographs , from 
which a quality Vermont photo album 
would eventually evolve. 

With this issue of Vermont Life , it can be 
announced that the photographs have 
been collected, the book, Vermont Album , 
is assembled and is available through this 
magazine (see bind-in order form). The 
Archwe is established at the Vermont 
Historical Society in Montpelier. 

When asked to help collect the photo¬ 
graphs, I had no idea how involved I 
would become with the donors, or with 
the naturę of the pictures themselves. In 


Walter P. Hubbard , Jr., a former high 
school teacher, took a job with the Ver- 
mont Historical Society which amounted 
to little morę than dusting museum 
cases. He is now that organization's 
deputy director. 


fact, I imagined the job would be pretty 
routine — driving throughout Vermont 
picking up photographs here and there. I 
now look back on that two-year period of 
crisscrossing the State, knocking on farm- 
house doors and asking for photographs, 
as a highlight of my life. Meeting the 
people and helping to choose the pictures 
was a truły delightful experience. 

It was the naturę of the project to 
gather the best photographs of Vermont 
life between 1860-1920, a somewhat time- 
less and tranquil period in the state's 


history. Press releases and notices were 
sent to Vermont newspapers and photo 
trade journals. Letters were sent to town 
clerks and town libraries, historical soci- 
eties, colleges and universities. And 
slowly, over the two-year collecting 
period, one fine photograph after another 
would surface. 

But it was the attics of Vermont homes 
which provided the greatest number of 
good photographs for the Album and the 
Archiue. Photographs were passed along 
within one family from generation to 
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generation, often stored on a shelf in the 
very house which had been photo- 
graphed a century earlier. 

There were thousands upon thousands 
of photographs of Vermont and Ver- 
monters in those homes. Daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, glass plates, and paper 
map photographs had been squirreled 
away in drawers in faded manila enve- 
lopes, shelved high in closets, or some- 
times elegantly arranged in family al- 
bums with fancy, velvet jackets. Col- 
lectively, these photographs are able to 
portray the very essence of a period of 
Vermont life that seemed peaceful and 
serene, unblemished by social ferment or 
cataclysm; a time Vermonters remember 
with genuine love and even reverence. 
I asked time and time again: "Was it 
really that different in the old days? Was 
the living of life so really different?" And 
the answer became routinely affirmative: 
"Yes, life was at its best then. See for 
yourself. That's Uncle Len and Aunt 
Sarah at home . . . good people, no non- 
sense people, worked hard all their lives 
on the place and loved each other . . . and 
life." 

Who took all these photographs? I 
learned that in the latter part of the 
1800's, a great many Vermont villages 
had professional resident photographers, 


just as they would have millers and mer- 
chants. When summoned to a home, 
they came burdened with their large 
wooden box camera, negative plates and 
tri pod legs. 

Waitsfield, for instance, was a village 
which had its own resident photog- 
rapher. His name, announced on the 
calling cards he left behind, was C. A. 
Cady. Finding evidence in Waitsfield to- 
day which dates his work, it can be 
safely said that he was one of the state's 
first photographers, practicing as early as 
1868. In addition to being early, Cady 
was mobile. From an observation by Mal¬ 
colm Reiss, a current Waitsfield photog- 
rapher who owns a great many of 
Cady's glass plates, it appears that 
Cady's scjuare wooden photo lab had 
been used as a portable rig as far south as 
Rochester, Vermont. "I was looking at 
some early Rochester photos one day," 
Reiss recounts, when lo and behold, I see 
old C. A. Cady's photo lab in the middle 
of the Street scene in Rochester — with 
wheels on it, no less." 

The very naturę of the photographer's 
equipment prohibited the taking of a 
great many action-filled scenes, and yet 
Cady managed to capture daily life in 
farm and city with remarkable accuracy. 

The generał rule was a fixed pose for 
the camera. And people posed with 
things they were proud of, things they 
wanted to be remembered with in a 
photograph. Boat excursions, church 
outings, graduation days, look-alike 
twins with tightly braided hair and 
matching grins, Aunt Sally with a mess 


The idyllic Winter scene (abcrue) 
was taken in downtown Putney, circa 
1880 , by Adelbert M. Corserwhose 
generał storę is in the right corner. 
Below, George Boyce sharpens his 
cutting kniues on his farm near 
Montpelier (circa 1902) and at left , 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Landmaid ofNorth 
Danoille pose with some pńze possessions. 
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of trout, Uncle Bert with the yearling 
steers, the new suit or dress, all were 
subjects of standard portraits. 

Credit must be given to the photog- 
raphers who placed an emphasis on his- 
tory and posterity. A great number of the 
photographs taken during that period 
captured events that will never happen 
again. Looking at these memorable 
scenes, we are morę able to conceptualize 
the essence of Vermont a century ago. 
Such incidents survive on film as a bal- 
loon ascent at the Londonderry Fair, 
massive log drives on the Connecticut 
River, the grading of roads with early 
equipment under ox power, steam 
powered locomotives like the Stranger out 
of St. Albans, a Vermont regiment de- 
parting for the Civil War from St. Johns- 
bury, and the day the circus came to 
Montpelier. All of these helped set the 
tenor for what must have been a mag- 
nificent era of Vermont history. 

I learned that four major collections of 
photographs existed in the State and 
these received my first attention. The 
Everett M. Vaile Collection in London¬ 
derry and the A. M. Corser Collection in 
Putney contained several thousand excel- 
lent glass negatives encased in faded 
brown paper jackets with descriptions 
clearly indicated. The beautifully sensi- 
tive photographs of Williamsville's Porter 
Thayer, whose portraits of Vermonters 
are the best I've seen from any era, and 



The crowd that gathered in the 1903 scene above, 
taken in Montpelier, was watching the circus come 
to town. Below, a not-so-formal portrait (notę the 
pugilists) taken by C. A. Cady ofWaitsfield in the 1880s. 
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the descriptive documentary work of St. 
Albans's photographer W. D. Chandler 
madę up another thousand from which to 
choose. In addition, local historical soci- 
eties like Woodstock, Putney, and Graf- 
ton yielded still morę photographic trea- 
sures. 

After feasting on these larger collec- 
tions, I went directly to town clerks 
throughout the State and asked questions 
that went something like this: "Where 
would you go in Burkę if you were look- 
ing for old Vermont photographs?" And 
they'd answer me with something like, 
"Weil, that's easy. You go along up to 
East Burkę and see Mrs. Walter Nelson 
up to 'Hilltop.' " 

I would follow the directions and often 
found myself pulling cautiously up the 
driveway, hoping I wouldn't give the 
impression of being some wheeler-dealer 


and listen to Mrs. Nelson talk about each 
one until the voice and pictures and Mrs. 
Nelson all blurred together and it became 
a marvelous kind of fantasy. 

There's no such thing as looking at 
twenty photographs in a shoe box or a 
scrapbook when another eighty or so lurk 
beneath the surface. It was very much 
like the proverbial iceberg. Once the 
housewife got started showing me photo¬ 
graphs, there was almost no way of stop- 
ping her. (Because I was working during 
the day, most of the people I found at 
home were women.) I was rarely per- 
mitted a free hand in moving through 
the pictures, but was treated instead to a 
running commentary that accompanied 
each photograph. "Weil, that's old Tim- 
othy Weeks," an album owner might say 
to me as the picture of a handsome young 
man appeared. "He carried the mail on 


wife standing proudly in front of their 
fully loaded wagon, their faces radiating 
both love for each other and pride in their 
work. That love shone from the old 
photograph. Maybe people back then felt 
morę deeply about life. Or maybe the 
slightly constricting mechanics of posing 
still for a long period of time somehow 
caused expressions of deep reflection. 

By the time many collectors had gone 
through the shoe boxes of loose pictures, 
they might innocently coax me to peer at 
just a few morę of them and their fam- 
ilies. It was as if there was a story of a 
people that somehow had to be com- 
pleted. "Now this is my brother Henry 
and his first car in 1928. He used to drive 
it downstreet on sumrner nights 
and ..." And did I stand firm on my 
1920s cut-off datę? Not quite. There were 
times we rambled up into the 1950s in 



GOING HOME AGAIN, TO VERMONT 

Vermont Album , the culmination of thousands of 
hours of research and as many contributions from 
historical societies, archives, museums and private 
attics, is now finally available (see bind-in envelope, 
this issue). Written by Ralph Nading Hill and brimful 
with photographs that each tell their own unique 
story, the Album is a loving tribute to an age of 
serenity and stability in Vermont. Spanning seven 
decades — from just before the Civil War to just be- 
fore the Depression — the Album recaptures those 
days when Vermont was coming of age. Large format 
(8V2 x 11 inches), 144 pages, 236 illustrations, $12.95 
each. 



from down country, but rather a pleasant 
young man from the Historical Society. 
Knocking at the door and trying desper- 
ately to keep my longish hair from blow- 
ing in the wind, I would introduce my¬ 
self. "Hello, Mrs. Nelson? My name is 
Hubbard and Tm from the Vermont His¬ 
torical Society. I was wondering whether 
you had any old Vermont photographs 
that I might take a look at." Three min- 
utes later, Mrs. Nelson, age 84, would 
have the old shoe box down from the 
shelf in the hall closet and she would be 
happily transported to another world so 
dear to her, of parents, aunts and uncles, 
Great Grandmother Charlotte and the 
old homestead, "Riverside." Td sit on the 
Yictorian sofa and look at the pictures 


the RFD route hereabouts for years. I can 
remember the day now . . . Ned had 
asked him to come in and rest a spell. 
It was very warm that day . . . and I 
remember Ned having to go out to the ice 
house for ice for the lemonade . . . 
and ..." 

After the first 10,000 or so photo¬ 
graphs, I began to get the feeling that 
people in the previous century looked 
somehow different from the way we look 
today. Somewhere, under those ob- 
viously different hair styles and unen- 
cumbering clothing, there was a hint of a 
different life experience. Possibly life was 
morę difficult then, and próbably morę 
meaningful. I remember a haying scene 
of the 1880's which shows a husband and 


some cases, just pretty much because it 
was fun. 

The pictures have now been duplicated 
from collections and households all over 
the State. The originals have been re- 
turned to the donors and are back in the 
shoe boxes and albums and tucked away 
in drawers. We've madę an album that 
features 236 of among the most fascinat- 
ing ones. To many, the Vermont Album , 
will evoke memories of a time unlike any 
before or sińce in the state's history, a 
time of simpler pleasures and strong 
beliefs. To me, the Album also evokes a 
warm memory, of the two years I spent 
combing the Vermont countryside, 
searching for old photographs and find- 
ing new friends. c 
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THE LEGEND OF BROOKLINE 

Text and photographs 
by Stephen T. Whitney 


T he legend of "Thunderbolt" Wilson 
well might have passed into limbo 
were it not for a smali Vermont school 
house. It is not an ordinary school house, 
as strangers to the side-road-town of 
Brookline quickly discover. The smali 
brick building crowds the town road and 
few pass its way for the first time without 
pausing to admire it and read the framed 
placard that hangs near its door: 

The Round School House. I Designed 
- 1821 - by Dr. John - 'Thunderbolt' - 
Wilson. I Built in 1822 on this site deeded 
to the Town of Brookline by Peter Benson 
for the sum of $5.00. I Dr. Wilson , a 
former Scottish highwayman , taught the 
first term of 60 pupils who sat on 
benches. I The inteńor was completely ren- 
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ovated in 1910 and on March 5, 1929, the 
building was turned over to the Town of 
Brookline for use as the Town Hall. I This 
building is thought to be the only round 
school house ever constructed in this coun¬ 
try. 

For the people of Brookline, this is 
little morę than a thumbnail sketch that 
abridges the story of their school house 
and carefully skirts the colorful legend of 
Thunderbolt Wilson. 

Nothing is found in town records, or 
repeated as colloquial history, to explain 
the circumstances or the datę of Thunder- 
bolTs arrival in Brookline. The tale has 
been told and retold that one Michael 
"Lightfoot" Martin came to this country 
from Scotland in 1819 under the admoni- 


tion that he was to avoid all association 
with his former partner in crime. 

Martin, it seems, found it difficult to 
abandon his old ways. In 1821, he was 
convicted of a high crime in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and was sentenced to 
death. Prior to his hanging, he not only 
admitted to his true identity, he revealed, 
also, that Brookline's John Wilson was his 
old partner, "Thunderbolt." 

There is nothing to indicate that Light- 
foot's revelation had any immediate 
effect on the townspeople of Brookline. 
In fact, there is cursory evidence to sug- 
gest that either they put no stock in the 
story or were unconcerned that an 
infamous criminal was their neighbor 
who would soon look to their children's 










education. It is to be remembered that 
news radiated less certainly in those 
days. 

The year that Lightfoot went to the 
gallows, Dr. William Perry and Samuel 
Stebbins, the committee chosen to super- 
vise the building of Brookline's new 
school house, accepted the plans sub- 
mitted by Thunderbolt Wilson which 
called for a round structure. 

Thunderbolt was inspired, perhaps, by 
the great round keeps found in the 
castles of his native Scotland and neigh- 
boring England. If one is to believe the 
legend, it provided an unassailable 
sanctuary. From within, Thunderbolt 
could maintain surveillance on all who 
approached the school house. By placing 
his schoolmaster's desk against the wali 
across the room from the building's only 
door, he could make a hasty exit through 
either of the Windows that flanked his 
desk, should a stranger attempt to sur- 
prise him by a sudden and a surreptitious 
entry through the door. 

Wilson remained in Brookline only one 
term after the school house was built. 
He moved on to Dummerston, where, it 
is reported, he built another school 
house. Later, he established himself in 
Newfane to practice medicine. One 


Brookline's unusual 
round schoolhouse 
(opposite) nerw serues as 
the town library and 
cjuilting center. 
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assumes that it was at this time that he 
prefixed "Doctor" to his name. 

In 1836, he located in Brattleboro. The 
legend is mellowed by marriage and 
whetted by dworce which historians link 
to Mrs. Wilson's discovery of her hus- 
band's true identity. The legend was 
bolstered by the discovery, at Wilson's 
death, of scars about his wrists and 
ankles, imputedly credited to prison 
chains. Others about his neck, which he 
had always covered with a neckerchief, 
suggested that "Thunderbolt" had, at one 
time, successfully cheated the gallows. 

Thunderbolt's round school house 
continues to serve the people of Brook- 
line. For morę than a century, it fulfilled 
its intended purpose, finally yielding to a 
"standard" school house when the school 
year began in 1928. In March of the 
following year, it was given to the town 
for a Town Hall and for many years, 
town meetings were held there. Only in 
the most recent years, has the round 
school house been too smali to serve in 
this capacity. It continues to house the 
town library and to serve as a meeting 
place for other community groups. 


Brookline enjoys other legends and 
traditions as well, 'though nonę concerns 
characters as notorious as Thunderbolt 
Wilson. One long-standing local tradition 
is the Ladies Benevolent Society. Or- 
ganized in 1897, its founding members 
mandated the L.B.S. (as it is known 
about Brookline) to philanthropy. Today, 
people rarely associate the Society with 
good works although it is as dedicated to 
this end as ever. 

Its annual suppers, however, are an in- 
stitution. And its quilts are legendary. 

From its first days, the Society's benefi- 
cence was to be supported by the labors 
of its members. Annual dues were set at 
25 cents — where they remain today. 
Long before the names of any present 
day members were added to the Society's 
rolls, quilts underwrote much of its 
largesse. 

Except in summer months, the mem¬ 
bers gather every other Wednesday after- 
noon. The formal business of the meeting 
is conducted in a member's parlor or 
across a dining room table while nimbie 
fingers are busy with needles and 
scissors. Blocks are cut and assembled for 


the favorite patterns: Raił Fence, Mapie 
Leaf, Log Cabin and Penny Saver. 

When all the pieces are in place and the 
pattern completed, a quilting frame is set 
up in the round school house and the 
next meeting is held in Thunderbolt's 
classroom. Conversation and laughter fili 
the little room where once the Stern 
glances of a schoolmaster hushed excited 
children. Needles and thread replace for- 
gotten lessons. And no one watches the 
door for the coming of strangers. 

For many years, the Society's 
membership hovered about the number 
ten, and all knew well the story of Thun¬ 
derbolt. Recently, new names have been 
added to the list, swelling the ranks of 
L.B.S. to seventeen. Now, when the 
meetings are held in the old school 
house, the new members listen to the 
stories told by the older ones. Two 
sisters, Mrs. Minnie Marsh and Mrs. 
OHve Bush, recall their schooldays in this 
very room. Before the afternoon is over, 
the legend of Thunderbolt is repeated. It 
is hard to believe it happened so long 
ago. To hear the older members tell the 
tale, it happened yesterday. c O? 


Mrs. Sigrid Błażej, a natwe of Switzerland, 
is now one of many actiue members of 
the Ladies Benevolent Society of Brookline. 


The Annual Sale and Supper spon- 
sored by the Ladies Benevolent 
Society of Brookline is held on the last 
Wednesday of July. 

The Sale commences at 4 P.M. and 
is held on the grounds of the Brook¬ 
line Baptist Church. It features the 
hand work of the ladies of the Society: 
Quilts, aprons, pot holders and fancy 
work (both crocheted and embroi- 
dered). (A good quilt brings about 
$90.00 and a pair $175.00). 

The Supper is served in the Church 
vestry from 5 P.M. to 8 P.M. 













Confessions ofa Kayak Convert 

Written and photographed by 

Hanson Carroll 


F or morę years than I care to admit, I 
was an open canoe addict. Every- 
where I went, I had the trusty, wooden 
Old Town strapped to the roof of my car, 
just in case I might find a respectable 
rapid or a tempting place to go fishing. 
But that all changed after just a few rides 
in a kayak. I quickly became addicted to 
the smaller, morę maneuverable craft. 
Now the Old Town gets the rest it prob- 
ably deserves, reclining upside down in 
the eaves of our barn. Meanwhile, Tm 
busting up a kayak or so a year in my 


mad passion for the sport. Last year alone 
(which hopefully was the peak of my 
career), I managed to sally forth in my 
kayak about 80 times. With some re- 
straint, and with a desire to keep famil- 
ial relations reasonably harmonous, I 
plan fewer ventures this year. But the 
temptation lurks from mid-Spring to late- 
Fall. 

The boat offers instant excitement. 
Even in a swimming pool, a kayaker 
merely has to tum upside down, flip his 
craft over, to practice the challenging 


Eskimo roli. It's an important maneuver 
to practice. In a roaring rapid which 
would capsize or flood an ordinary ca¬ 
noe, the kayak is very much at home, 
bobbing up and down, possibly revolving 
once or twice, but never sinking. Kayaks 
don't sink. With proper floatation in bow 


Hanson Carroll, whose confessions (or 
at least some of them) are printed above, 
has been this magazine's most frecjuent 
contributor. He is a free lance photog- 
rapher and lives in Norwich. 
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and stern, it is as seaworthy as a por- 
poise. With a good fitting spray skirt, the 
boat can handle the most threatening 
water. In terms of marinę design, no boat 
offers such weather versatility per water- 
line foot. The present modernistic sleek 
design reminds me of a NASSA minia¬ 
turę space ship. Yet to the Eskimo, the 
kayak's contours and length are com- 
pletely familiar. Thinking of my own life 
jacket, helmet and wet suit — all stan¬ 
dard for late summer and fali river- 
running — I marvel at the fearless boat- 
manship of the Eskimo hunter in his 
year-round icy water. For him, a kayak 
is the furthest thing from a pleasure craft. 
It's life-supporting transportation which 
he must learn to master early in life. 

Its decks awash with water, the kayak 
will still respond to the movements of the 
trained paddler. If a particular stretch of 
water is exceptionally good, the kayaker 
can always portage his light-weight craft 
to the top of the rapid and shoot down as 
often as he cares to. (Any canoeist who 
retraced himself like that would have his 
common sense questioned.) 

Possibly the thing that appealed to me 


the most when I first tried kayaking was 
the personal satisfaction of being a one- 
man crew rather than teaming up with a 
bowman. If I did something wrong, I had 
only myself to blame. Conversely, the 
self-satisfaction of looking upstream at 
the obstacles that were successfully 
avoided, by me and me alone, gives great 
satisfaction. (This is not to suggest that 
anyone should ever run rivers alone. All 
kayakers should travel in groups for 
safety's sake.) 

Those colorful boats seen touring down 
Vermont's rivers and riding on tops of 
cars on our highways are becoming an 
increasingly common sight as residents 
and visitors take advantage of one of the 
state's most abundant natural re- 
sources — white water. 

The West River in Jamaica is the cradle 
of Eastern white water boating. There, 
sińce 1956, national championships, east¬ 
ern championships and Olympic tryouts 
have attracted competitors from all over 
the United States and Europę. Another 
hotbed of kayak interest in Vermont is 
Johnson State College in Johnson where 
varsity baseball was dropped in favor of 


a white water program culminating in an 
annual Johnson College slalom meet. The 
only slalom competition in white water 
for beginners is held annually on the 
White River in West Hartford, the Frost- 
bite Slalom. This is where the mentor of 
world kayaking, Klaus Lettman of Ger¬ 
many, madę an invitational run and was 
presented with an appropriate Vermont 
trophy, a can of mapie syrup. 

The White River from Stockbridge to 
West Hartford is probably the most ac- 
tively used water in the State due largely 
to the Dartmouth Ledyard Canoe Club — 
indisputably the most active canoe club in 
the country. Here over a decade ago, a 
college admission executive, Jay Evans, 
introduced kayaking to the canoe club. 
The program grew prodigiously and club 
members from Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire now take part in the vast white 
water program which includes winter 
pool training. The club also runs white 
water group trips to various rivers 
throughout the country and in Europę. 
Ledyard College members have repeat- 
edly won national and international com- 
petitions. 
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The most challenging runnable water 
reported by white water enthusiasts in 
the State is a short but treacherous sec- 
tion in Quechee Gorge in Quechee. The 
mile and two-tenths section is only for 
experts. 

Although the sport looks dangerous, it 
has caused few accidents. Those that 
have occurred were caused by negli- 
gence, particularly when kayakers ran 
rivers without helmets, life jackets or 
proper boating equipment. 

A fiberglass kayak, weighing about 30 
pounds and measuring 13 feet in length, 
sells for just under $300. Kits are avail- 
able for less and some white water clubs 
have kayak molds. They can purchase 
the necessary materials to build a solid 
kayak for about $100, allowing for 40 
hours of finishing time. The largest com¬ 
pany in production of kayaks in the State 
ofVermontisTubbs Company in Weston. 

The ancient craft of the Eskimo is en- 
joying a hearty revival which is harmon- 
ious with sport in Vermont and which 
has been good for the State as well. Those 
who enjoy Vermont rivers have done 
much to keep them pollution free. They 
want to paddle in waters that are fresh 
and clean. And their numbers are grow- 
ing rapidly. Like myself, converts to 
kayaking are finding the thrills of the 
Green Mountains' white waters have no 
comparison. a 







OneTloom Schoolhouse 


By Daniel A. Neary, Jr. 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 


F or about one hundred years, the 
Newark Street schoolhouse has been 
a place where walls and partitions are 
formed by the heads of seated children. 
Although there is a large bookshelf in the 
middle dividing the 33 pupils into two 
main sections, grades one through eight 
are conducted in one room during the 
normal school year. 

The faded yellow walls in the building 


Daniel A. Neary, Jr. who has been a 
reporter for seoeral newspapers and the 
Associated Press in Verrnont, nożu lives 
in Montpelier and works in the State's 
Manpower program. 


contain a potpourri of articles, each deal- 
ing with a special interest of the students, 
who rangę in age from six through 13. 
Against one wali, there is a piano, on top 
of which are displayed three samples of 
yarn embroidery, a yellow and brown 
owi, a blue and red stuffed bird and a 
blue, red and orange butterfly. There are 
posters strung along the top of the walls 
which have alphabets in printed and 
script versions, tables of fractions, deci- 
mals and percentages. 

At 8:45 on the morning of my visit to 
the school, most of the children had ar- 
rived by bus and were milling around the 
yard waiting for the beli on the top of the 




roof to clang and officially start the school 
day. The two teachers are Mrs. Esther 
Murray who handles the fifth through 
eighth grade section and Mrs. Katherine 
Weed who teaches the first through 
fourth grades. 

Newark, a town located well into the 
less populous Northeast Kingdom, has a 
population of 157. Its red and white 
trimmed school sits on a ridge overlook- 
ing miles and miles of the rolling farm 
country of Caledonia County. The ridge 
of the Green Mountains is visible to the 
west, as is Burkę Mountain to the south- 
east. 

There are eight other graded one-room 
elementary schools in Vermont in the 
towns of Lyndon, East Haven, Kirby, 
Granby, Belvidere, Ira, Athens and Balti¬ 
more. In 1973, a total of 216 pupils re- 
ceived elementary educations in one- 
room schools. 

Dr. Carlene Russell, director of ele- 

























mentary and secondary education in the 
Vermont Department of Education, says 
the number of buildings has declined in 
the past few decades. But, she says, with 
the proper teacher, such a learning expe- 
rience can be the "finest educational situ- 
ation there is." She notes the increasing- 
ly popular open classroom method of 
teaching, a cali for morę unstructured 
learning, is based in part on the expe- 
rience of the one-room schoolhouse. 

In the last few decades, the number of 
operating one-room schoolhouses has 
dropped sharply, as the demand for the 
larger, morę complex educational facili- 
ties grew. The following statistic illus- 
trates the point: In the early 1940s, 
according to Department of Education re- 
ports, there were 1,139 rural school build¬ 
ings, two of them had only three pupils 
each, with 131 of them less than ten stu- 
dents. Today, some of these one-roomers 
are still used as single, one grade class- 


With their tiny school in the 
background, several students enjoy a 
very coed gamę of football. 

rooms, but most of them have been sold 
for dwellings or camps. 

Dr. Russell feels the change occurred 
because many of the highly qualified 
teachers went to the large schools 
lured by better salaries and facilities. 
Most of the one-room school buildings 
are now commonly regarded as part of 
the state's past history like the milk can, 
the horse rake or the covered bridge. Yet, 
some still find use as churches. One is 
used as a museum in Shelburne. 

Not so in Newark. 

Shortly after the morning beli, the en- 
tire group says the "Pledge of Alle- 
giance," and then breaks into two 
groups. The day I visited was chilly and 
there was snów on the ground; but the 
brilliant sunlight forced the two teachers 


to draw the shades. The elder group 
started to read a current events quiz. 

"Would you get scared if you saw a 
lion?" asked Mrs. Murray, who has been 
teaching sińce 1934. 

"Not if I was in a truck," came the an- 
swer from a round-faced girl wearing a 
yellow blouse. 

"Weil, I think I would be," replied the 
teacher with a slight smile. 

The object of the dialogue was an arti- 
cle in the weekly Scholastic Magazine 
which contained a piece on the peoples of 
Africa. Mrs. Murray went up to the black- 
board where a large poster showed the 
continent in its entirety and she pointed 
to the location of Tanzania for the stu¬ 
dents. 

"How many of you would like to go on 
a safari?" asked Mrs. Murray again. 
Three raised their hands. 

"I would like to see the animals," a 
chestnut-haired girl said, "I just see ele- 
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phants on television, and I would like to 
see them for real." 

Then the 10 to 13 year-olds started 
reading about the birth of the blues, soul- 
rock and jazz and learned that their ori- 
gins came from African musie. 

While the reading was going on, the 
younger set, ages six through nine, was 
having a reading lesson. On this day 
there were only eight students in atten- 
dance as nine were out with the fiu. On 
the blackboard on their side of the room 
was the following: 

Chickadees 

"They are friendly. They fly fast so 
their enemies can't catch them. They like 
caterpillars and spiders. They live in holes 
in trees. They lay seven eggs. They say 
'Chick a dee-dee-dee .' " 

Meanwhile, the fifth through eighth 
graders were talking about political kid- 
nappings. Mrs. Murray reminded the 
children to be careful of what they read 
and above all, not to "believe every- 
thing." Then the group turned to a dis- 
cussion of the danger of aerosol cans. "Be 
surę to keep these cans away from young 
children," Mrs. Murray admonished 
them. 

"What will happen?" she asked the 
group. 


"Weil, it says do not puncture or in- 
cinerate on most of them," a young girl 
reminded the class. 

"That's right," said Mrs. Murray. 

From across the other side came the en- 
thusiastic sounds of the reading lesson. 

"Ort," from Mrs. Weed. 

"ORT," from the eight present. 

"Short," from Mrs. Weed. 

"SHORT," replied the chorus. 

And another: 

"Orm" 

"ORM" 

"Orms" 

"ORMS" 

"Worms" 

"WORMS," the children repeated. 

Up on the wali in the rear of the young- 
sters' section were photographs of vari- 
ous types of boats and ships. There were 
dugout canoes, barges, motorboats and 
Chinese junks. Mrs. Weed led them in 
the pronunciation of several other word- 
letter combinations. The whole room 
seemed like a giant educational stereo — 
some tweeting from one side and some 
woofing from the other. 

The older children got started on a con- 
versation about sports. There were only 
four boys in the section, and the majority 
of girls didn't believe, for their number, 
their sports were interesting enough. 


"Field hockey and soccer aren't fun," 
one of the girls said, "and some of the 
girls are better hitters than the boys any- 
way." 

It was recess, 10:45 a.m. 

At this point, Mrs. Murray had a 
chance for a breathing spell and she told 
me that she'd been teaching in the 
Newark Street School for seven years. 
"The success is in the planning," she 
said. "On some subjects, art and social 
studies, for example, you can work with 
two grades at once, while in musie the 
whole group can work together." 

"This is quite a group," she added. 
"They are real live wires." 

As it was cold outside, the children 
stayed inside during recess and played 
cards. For snacks, they ate apples and 
celery sticks. "They don't always stay in¬ 
side," Mrs. Murray told me. "In warmer 
weather they go out and play games in 
the yard. We are crowded in a way, but 
all of us work together. Let's cali it a busy 
mess." 

Mrs. Murray said the school had no 
problem getting supplies from the school 
district. "We get anything that we ask for 
within reason," she said. One-room 
schools, she added, are different because 
there is "no stigma attached to being in 
the different grades. They don't look 
down on grades as they do in a grade 
per classroom." 

Mrs. Weed has been teaching for six 
years, three of them as a teacher's aide. 



Show and tell-time produces 
a number of live acts. 
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Her great aunt used to teach in the same 
Newark school, her mother and father 
went there and her relatives and family 
have lived in the town for a long time. 
She told me one of her pupils went to 
Lyndon Institute and madę the honor 
society. A drawback at the school, she 
noted, was that the science program is 
not large. "You have to keep something 
going all the time," she said. 

After recess the younger group started 
discussing various terms in arithmetic — 
product, factor, multiplier. The older 
group was working quietly on science. 

"Mrs. Murray, it's dinnertime," said a 
boy in the other section as the clock 
moved toward 12. 

"Lay aside your work for dinner," Mrs. 
Murray told her group. 

There was a rustling of papers and the 
children got up from their desks, and 
started to eat from their lunchboxes. 

Mrs. Murray had been forced to tell 
one girl to take her seat for chasing a boy 
around the classroom. 

"But Mrs. Murray," she protested, "he 
put an apple core and some ink in my 
mitten." 

A pamphlet from the files of the De¬ 
partment of Education discusses the 
handicaps and advantages of rural educa¬ 


tion. Some of the stated advantages are 
that country children have a wider back- 
ground of work experience than city chil¬ 
dren, and their education is morę true to 
life because children of different ages 
work together. Pupils learn to accept 
duties according to their age and matur- 
ity, and the young learn from the older 
pupils. The handicaps include the inade- 
quate tax bases in most rural areas and 
enrollments which are too smali to pro- 
vide an effective educational program. 
Many rural schools must use much of 
their funds for transportation. 

But the school in Newark didn't seem 
to be suffering from any real disadvan- 
tages. In the afternoon of my visit, 
Mrs. Murray conducted spelling lessons 
and showed some slides of Yosemite 
National Park. On other days, she will 
teach English, reading or art. She finds 
the flexibility of scheduling to her liking 
because she is able to get one pupil start¬ 
ed on a subject and then help out an- 
other. 

Mrs. Weed grabbed a box of Cheerios, 
as a youngster started his spelling lesson, 
and rewarded him with a handful. 
"Cheerios, gold stars, crackerjacks . . . 
you never know what you're going to get 
in the way of prizes here," she said. 0 O 0 


Mrs. Esther Murray (aboue) 
teaches a lively and some- 
zohat intrepid crew. 


















Vermont forests 
are hosting 
a resurgence of life 

The Return of the Wild 

By Jerome E. Kelley 
Photographs by Leonard Lee Rue, III 


Fezu thought the timid moose would return to Yermont, but he has. 



at a time when the list of endangered 
\ species in much of the world grows 
ominously longer each passing year, 
quite the opposite is happening in Yer¬ 
mont. Animals that once were barely 
hanging on are multiplying in unprece- 
dented numbers. Species that had been 
gone from our State for morę than 100 
years once again populate our fields and 
forests. Birds and mammals that were 
unknown here only a few short years ago 
are migrating into the Green Mountains. 
Even what may be an entirely new 
species has shown up. 

When I was young, growing up out- 
side Montpelier, just sighting a deer was 
a memorable experience. When a rare 
hunter bagged one, he was placed high 
in the local Pantheon of heroes. Then 
shortly after World War II, came the 
remarkable resurgence of the white taił. 
Today, our gamę biologists tell us, there 
are probably morę deer in Vermont than 
there were in the days of early settle- 
ment, and I believe them. On a warm 
August evening last year I counted 87 of 
these graceful animals during a two-hour 
car ride through the hills of Pittsford. 

If the growth of the deer herd has 
been spectacular, the return of the majes- 
tic moose as a permanent resident in the 
Green Mountains has been little short of 
amazing. The previous demise of the 
moose from Vermont happened so long 
ago that most of our early historians 
failed to even notę its passing. Recently 
our Fish and Gamę Department gave us 
some good news. There's a herd of per- 
haps 20 moose happily ensconced in our 
Northeast Kingdom and it's growing. 

Opossum, an animal of distinctly 
Southern persuasion, should be as rare in 
Vermont as polar bears in Miami. 
Strangely, they're not. For the past 20 to 
25 years they've been sighted infre- 
quently in the Southern part of the State. 
Recently these nocturnal animals have 
been spotted north of Route 89 in Rich¬ 
mond. Tm not surę what they are doing 
that far north but they obviously aren't 
out in search of their favorite food, 
persimmons! 

Back in the mid 1960's, the red fox had 
become mightly scarce in the Green 
Mountains. A combination of over-pop- 
ulation and deadly diseases — from 
mange to hepatitis and rabies — had 
decimated his numbers. Today the fox is 
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Once virtually extincł in the Green Mountains, 
the red fox is back in healthy numbers. 


back healthy and in good numbers. It's 
not a rare sight on a summer's evening to 
see a bushy-tailed vixen and her playful 
pups foraging in a field for mice. 

Shortly after World War II, I sighted a 
bird in Vermont for the first time whose 
barreling, swift, and rolling flight told me 
it was a mourning dove. I assumed the 
bird had somehow lost its way and bad- 
ly overshot its usual, more-southerly 
habitat. Was I ever wrong! A few years 
after my first sighting a pair of them 
nested and hatched a brood behind my 
home in Pittsford. A year later I counted 
43 mourning doves in one morning while 
trout fishing on the Southern reaches of 
the New Haven River northwest of 
Middlebury. 

The mourning dove is not going to be 
lonesome in his new Yankee haunts. It 
will be joined by the turkey. From initial 
stockings of 31 wild birds in the south- 
western part of the State during the 
winters of 1969 and 1970, the gobblers 
have prospered mightily and have 
extended their rangę. It's conservatively 
estimated that the birds now number 800 
to 1,000. 

Recently I watched nine of these digni- 
fied creatures feeding along a tumble- 
down stone wali north of Pawlet. With 
the sun glinting off their bronzed bodies 


and the wary diligence they employed, it 
wasn't difficult to understand why old 
Ben Franklin wanted to make the turkey 
the national bird instead of the eagle. 

One of the most fascinating facets of 
this remarkable wildlife resurgence is the 
return of the fisher. Avarice and a 
drastically man-changed habitat did him 
in but necessity brought him back. The 
fisher is a relative of the mink, weasel, 
otter, and skunk. At a quick glance, he 
looks like a cross between a mink and a 
fox. He's not a big animal. Maturę males 
weigh from 9 to 12 pounds and lady 
fishers run about half as much. 

Even in colonial days the fisher wasn't 
overabundant in the pine forests of the 
Green Mountains and for several good 
reasons. First, he's a furtive, solitary 
animal who requires 3V2-4V2 square miles 
of rangę to sustain himself. Secondly, 
the fisher, for a smali animal, has a gesta- 
tion period of 51 weeks. Finally, the 
litters are smali, seldom numbering morę 
than three pups. 

In trees the fisher is almost as agile as 
the squirrel, while on land he can run 
nearly as fast as the fox. His meal ticket 
is largely mice and other rodents and one 
animal that few other predators will even 
approach, at least knowingly — the por- 
cupine. 



Fisher furs, which run from a rich 
umber to an almost jet black, have always 
been highly-prized and subsequently 
accounted for his extermination. In 1906 
the price of a prime fisher pelt on the 
London market was $12.50. Six years 
later this price had doubled. In 1919 the 
choicest pelts brought $150 and the next 
year they sky-rocketed to $345! 

When one considers that, in those 
days, an average man's weekly wagę was 
$10-$15 it is pretty easy to understand 
why the fisher was heavily trapped. 
Unfortunately, the animaTs natural 
curiosity and fearlessness madę him one 
of the easiest animals to trap. 

By the middle 1920's the fisher was 
gone from the smali remaining forests. In 
1929 a closed season was declared but it 
was too late: the fisher was on the very 
brink of total extinction. 

As always happens, when a predator is 
wiped out, his prey proliferates. In this 
case it was the porcupine. As their popu- 
lation in Vermont grew, they weren't 
content with continuing their usual bad 
habit of girdling trees. They started 
gnawing their way into camps and 
cabins, chewing on automobile tires, and 
even eating the neoprene rollers off ski 
lifts. 

Then in the early 1950's came a flicker 
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of hope. Fishers were making a comeback 
in the Allagash region of Maine and in 
New Hampshire and a few signs of their 
reappearance were being noted in Ver- 
mont's Northeast Kingdom. In 1959, the 
Vermont Forest and Parks Department, 
because of the porcupine's growing bold- 
ness and vandalism, decided to speed 
the fisher's rehabilitation. In the succeed- 
ing eight years 124 animals were 
imported from Maine and released in the 
Green Mountains. 

The results have beem morę than satis- 
fying. Porcupine depredations are slowly 
being brought under control as the fisher 
multiplies and extends his rangę. (Of 
course the fisher, like other predators, 
will never wipe out the porcupine 
species, but they have effectively leveled 
their population peaks.) 

Beaver and otter in Vermont both 
suffered pretty much from the same prob¬ 
lem that confronted the fisher — over- 
trapping and shrinking habitat. Fortu- 
nately closed seasons were imposed on 
both species before they were totally 
obliterated. Today these furbearers are 
abundant. I've counted 29 inhabited 


beaver ponds within a 20-mile radius of 
my home and am surę there are as many 
morę that I haven't discovered. While 
otter are not nearly as common as the 
beaver, I've sighted them fairly frequently 
while fishing on Otter Creek and in the 
New Haven, White, and Mad Rivers. 

Twenty or so years ago, a friend of 
minę claimed he had seen a coyote near 
his home in Proctor. I accused him of 
imbibing too freely from a barrel of hard 
cider he was known to keep in his cellar. 
Over the next year or two I heard about 
several morę similar sightings. I 
shrugged them off. It didn't make much 
sense to me that an animal traditionally 
associated with the rocky mesas and 
rolling prairies of the west would take up 
residence in Vermont's less-hospitable 
mountains. 

Then late one autumn night I was 
driving east along old U.S. Route 4 
between Castleton and Rutland. There 
were lots of thick patches of ground fog 
and, as a consequence, I was barely 
poking along. As I drove opposite Birds- 
eye Mountain I spotted, ahead of me, 
two large animals I took to be dogs on the 


side of the road. I braked to a stop and 
saw that indeed, the animals were coy- 
otes and they were feeding on a very 
dead raccoon who'd been done in by a 
passing car. 

Today, while not exactly hiding behind 
every rock and tree, the coyote inhabits 
our hills and forests in fair numbers. 
His soulful, night-time symphony can be 
heard echoing throughout mountains 
from Haystack to Jay. 

About the same time that the coyote 
madę his appearance another, an even 
stranger animal, was also evident in Ver- 
mont. He was twice the size of the coyote 
but was possessed of many of his canine 
characteristics. So many in fact, that most 
observers believed he was the product of 
some sylvan dalliance between a dog and 
a coyote, and was thus recipient of the 
inelegant name, coydog. As this hand- 
some animal increased in numbers, not 
only in Vermont but in other sections of 
Northern New York and New England, 
naturalists began giving him a long, 
searching, second look. 

Down at Harvard a group of taxono- 
mers headed by Drs. Barbara Lawrence 
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With the reintroduction of fishers in the State , 
the population of porcupines (above) has leveled. 










and William Bossert used sophisticated 
Computer technology trying to learn from 
what this new animal evolved. These re- 
searchers measured the skulls of many 
coydogs and, by Computer, compared 
the relationship of these measurements 
with the same measurements of "pure" 
coyotes and "pure" wolves. The results 
of this research showed that the skuli 
proportions of the coydog fell somewhere 
between the two. 

At Hampshire College in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, Dr. Raymond P. Coppin- 
ger has been directing a series of con- 
tinuing research studies focused on 
solving the many mysteries surrounding 
this animal. Thus far Dr. Coppinger and 
his group haven't attained an answer to 
the riddle of what this animal evolved 
from or when it came, but there's one 
thing they're certain of — it's not a coy¬ 
dog! As a consequence they've named 
him the "new wolf," a name perhaps as 


The coyote (below) oftm mistaken for a dog, 
co-occupies Yermont forests with theblack bear. 




unfortunate as the earlier one because of 
the many, often inaccurate characteristics 
attributed to wolves. 

I have never found one documented 
instance in Vermont where these animals 
have preyed on livestock. On the other 
hand, I've run across several accounts 
where they have been seen hunting mice, 
cavorting, and playing among a grazing 
herd of cows. Neither canids nor cows 
paid much attention to the other. 

Most of our fauna are thriving. The 
black bear is morę than holding his own 
in the Green Mountains. The wiły mink 
and weasel inhabit virtually every stream 
and brook bank. Skunk, raccoon, and 
muskrat all abound. Populations of our 
cottontail and snowshoe rabbits follow 
their age-old, but still unexplained, seven 
to ten-year cycles. The smali denizens of 
our wooded hills such as the gray and 
red squirrels and the scampering chip- 


munks wax and wane in numbers accord- 
ing to our acorn, butternut,.and beech- 
nut crop. It's a rare Vermont field that 
doesn't hołd a perky woodchuck or two. 

What's caused this truły remarkable 
resurgence of wildlife in our State? 
Hundreds of factors are undoubtedly 
involved but some of the most important 
are self-evident. 

Today, Vermont has morę than double 
the forested area it had 100 years ago. 
The fish and gamę laws are realistic and 
well-enforced. The State has been for- 
tunate in having gamę management ex- 
perts who have been dedicated, innova- 
tive, and forward-thinking. Moderating 
weather and milder winters have cer- 
tainly helped. Finally, maybe animals are 
morę like people than we'd imagined. 
Like many of us, they've perhaps decided 
that Vermont is a damed good place 
to live and raise a family! 
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POST BOY 


We recently received a letter from a Peekskill man who wanted 
to renew his subscription. We received the letter, but not before 
it wandered a strangely circuitous route, for it was addressed to 
us in Willsboro, New York! 

Now for those readers who are not familiar with Willsboro 
(and we assume we are addressing the majority), it is a smali 
and markedly unspectacular village across Lakę Champlain 
from Burlington. Willsboro does make one claim to modest 
famę: it is the home of a flattering regional quarterly, Adirondack 
Life, whose editor and his spouse regularly trounce this publi- 
cation's editor and his spouse in tennis mixed doubles. 

Back to the wandering envelope, it was addressed: "Vermont 
Life, Willsboro, N.Y." and next to those words someone had 
written, "In his heart, he knows," with an arrow pointing to the 
name of the little Adirondack village. Somehow, we don't 
suspect the postman. 

It is written on the back cover that additional information per- 
taining to that pastorał scene is contained in this Post Boy 
column. Which is one morę instance where the addage "You 
can't believe everything you read" is proven true. Instead of 
providing morę information about that picture, we'd like to 
revive a fine old Yermont Life tradition and ask for some. The 
back cover is our "Mystery Picture" of the season and the first 
three persons to correctly identify the location can have gift 
subscriptions to this magazine sent to anyone in the world. 
(Notę: Queen Elizabeth II of England has let her subscription 
lapse, for those winners with Anglo-American sympathies.) 
(Notę also: no employees of Vermont Life, nor their families, nor 
persons living within three miles of the "Mystery Picture" are el- 
igible to enter this contest.) 

Whoops. Last Winter's Post Boy reported that Vermont tradi- 
tionally has been the nation's second leading producer of mapie 
syrup — trailing New York. No less an authority than Wilson S. 
Clark, president of the Vermont Mapie Sugar Makers Associa- 
tion, takes definite and articulate exception. "While it is true in 
the past ten years that New York outproduced Vermont morę 
times than Vermont outproduced New York, yet even in the 
past four years Vermont totally produced morę syrup than New 
York." Clark wrote, "Vermont totally outproduced New York 
the past 15 years, the past 50 years, the past 100 years and the 
past 200 years, thus leaving Vermont the United States' number 
one undisputed leader in mapie syrup, whether traditionally, 
statistically, or any other way." That, it seems, would be that. 

Three juveniles were arrested last May and charged with 
second degree arson in connection with a fire that had been set 
on the covered bridge in Woodstock. The bridge, which had 
been built in 1969 (see Vermont Life, Spring 1970) at a cost of 
$100,000 and which had come to be a symbol of community 
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pride, sustained about $25,000 damage. No explanations for 
why the fire was started were offered, but a drive to collect 
money to repair the structure began almost immediately. 

"Vermont Tomorrow/' the state's active environmental lobby, 
was saluted on this page last Spring but was incorrectly identi- 
fied as the only such statewide lobby in the country. That didn't 
get past Terry Milne of San Francisco. "This is not to quibble 
with Vermont's premier position in environmental legislation or 
to take away from the good work done by 'Vermont To¬ 
morrow/ " she wrote, "but to quote from the prospectus of 
'California Tomorrow:' 'Since 1961, the unique statewide orga- 
nization has been showing exactly why and by what processes 
the State of California is being destroyed as a good place to 
live . . . and what the alternative is.' " That was the kind of 
error we are delighted to have corrected, even as Terry Milne 
concluded: "Let me say I am glad to hear about 'Vermont To¬ 
morrow' and the fine work they are doing. Your magazine is 
excellent. The photos are all right but what really sparkles is the 
writing, which is of exceptionally high quality — sometimes 
even in the Post Boy column." 

The folks who live in Beaver Meadow — a growing community 
in Southern Vermont — liked last Summer's cover photograph 
by Hanson Carroll, but they didn't much like what we said 
about it. Or rather, what we didn't say about it. We failed to 
identify the scene as being photographed in front of the Beaver 
Meadow Union Chapel. Which it was. 

Another comment on the cover came from Scott Hopkins of 
North Adams, Mass. "Why did you put a picture of a cycling 
group going up a hill and scattered all over the road?" he wrote, 
saying that cycling safety would demand that such a formation 
be banned. And he's absolutely right. Photographer Carroll 
madę certain the road was very elear when he set up the shot. 
When the shooting was over, the cyclers returned to a safer 
single file. 

An annual event which is rapidly earning the distinction of 
being a tradition is the Fali Festival of Crafts in Montpelier dur- 
ing the first weekend in October. The Central Vermont Cham- 
ber of Commerce has invited 60 craftspeople to show and sell 
their wares — which rangę from handmade dulcimers, cari- 
cature dolls, candles from antique molds, to tie-dying, 
batik, spinning and weaving. The Vermont College division of 
Norwich University lends its Alumni Hall for the event. 

In our first Post Boy, written a little over a year ago, we madę 
reference to a letter from a gentleman from Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He wrote from the public correspondence desk of the local 
YMCA. He read Vermont Life each quarter at the public library, 
and basically what he wanted to say was that he enjoyed the 
magazine even though he knew he'd never travel to Vermont. 
"I've always wanted to know what Vermont is like," he had 
written. Our thought in first mentioning his letter was that if 
this magazine was to remain what many of us want it to be, 
then readers who will probably never visit Vermont at all have 
to be as important to us as those who live here or visit regularly. 
Our purpose has to be the joyful telling of what life in Vermont 
is about. 

Not long ago, we got another letter from the same gentleman. 
"Someone in Vermont got my name from you, and I'm very 
glad you gave it," he wrote. "We've formed a good friendship 
by mail. We write about what we do and what each other's 
regions are like. It's a good way for people to get to know each 
other and I'm glad for that friendship. Thanks again." 






This was to be such a pleasant little paragraph. It was intended 
to notę, rather quietly, that throughout this past summer the 
center fielder for a Montpelier Little League team was an 11- 
year-old named Janice Daniels. We were to add in this para¬ 
graph briefly that while Janice was the first of her gender to 
participate in Vermont Little League, she won her spot on the 
roster because of her skill and determination. Finally, this para¬ 
graph was to end with a quote from one of her teammates. 
"Nonę of the guys on the team mind her playing," he had said. 
"She's better than some of the boys." 

That was going to be it. We had hoped to write just that, and 
then move right on to the next subject. Alas, after but one day 
with Janice playing the outfield and taking her turns at bat, 
adults stepped in with their rules. And as so frequently hap- 
pens when adults and their rules step in, the picture became 
immediately muddled. 

The rule in question, of course, was part of the existing logie 
handed down from the gentlemen at Williamsburg, Pa. who 
said that no girls would be eligible to participate in Little League 
baseball. If a girl did play on a team, that team would lose its 
charter. A month after the rule was invoked in Vermont, how- 
ever, Little League reversed itself and announced that girls 
could participate in the baseball games. A change in the tenor 
of the times was quoted as the reason for the decision, though 
the tenor of a dozen lawsuits including one on behalf of Janice 
was undoubtedly just as responsible. 



At any ratę, Janice Daniels did get to play center field on a 
Little League team this past Summer. But not before female 
eligibility in city organizations became a pretty hot issue, with 
angry adults lining up on both sides. Petitions were written 
and passed about, lawsuits were prepared, elective boards and 
councils held public meetings and tossed the subject around 
very much like the proverbial warm potato. What temporarily 
got lost in the shuffle was that an 11 -year old person enjoyed 
playing baseball, and was pretty good at it, too. It seems like 
that really should have been all there was to it. 

Another sex-barrier breakthrough, that went practically unno- 
ticed hereabouts, concerns Barre's Mayor Wilfred Fisher (last 
starring on these pages as the originator of the highly acclaimed 
"Matnma Mia Spaghetti Sauce"). It seems last May, at the 
annual convention of the League of Women Voters, members 
voted to admit males to their ranks. The very next day , Mayor 
Fisher met with Barre League President Margaret Bingham, 
paid $6 dues, was handed a League pamphlet (on equal rights!) 
and was madę an official member. He is surely the first małe in 
Vermont to join the organization, and probably the first in the 
country. But what if his pioneering efforts catch on? What narne 


would be affixed to that venerable organization? League of 
Humań Voters? League of Voters? League? 

The photographer and author — the artist — who produced the 
photo-essay, "Days of Grace" (starting on page 50 in this issue), 
and your faithful Post Boy have enjoyed a father-son relation- 
ship for morę than three decades. This is the first time, how- 
ever, that this side of the relationship got to dot the i's and rear- 
range the commas of the other. Because it was not only pain- 
less but a pleasure, and because the precedent was clearly and 
notably established long before we arrived on the scene, we'll 
look for the offerings of John Vachon in these pages again and 
often. 

A year ago we introduced a paragraph which was to appear 
regularly in Post Boy. Its purpose was to allow readers to air 
minor grievances. As originator of the feature, we allowed our- 
selves the first public gripe and complained about people who 
empty their automobile ashtrays in supermarket parking lots. 
We hoped that would set the tonę for submitted complaints — 
smali on a cosmic scalę, perhaps, but irritatingly constant. (It 
might be added parenthetically that our sightings of little scoops 
of cigaret butts and ashes in Vermont parking lots has dimin- 
ished not one iota sińce we first complained. It must folio w that 
while this paragraph can be theraputic, it has no actual effec- 
tiveness whatsoever.) 

At any ratę, many months passed and no one took up the cali 
for public griping. We opined last Spring that either VL readers 
have no smali complaints — which would be lovely but un- 
likely — or that no one reads this page. Finally, a lady wrote in 
to complain about the affixation of the prefix "Ms" to any and 
all women. That got the petty-grievance bali rolling. 

We are presenting several public complaints here (out of the 
several that came in) that are ideally suited for this paragraph 
(now paragraphs). Mary Grant of Norwich wrote to complain 
about the new, tourist information signs that have replaced bill- 
boards on the state's highways: "They are lovely, but could they 
be coded so that a driver could tell if the gas stations or restau- 
rants they announce were open on Sundays or in the evenings? 
Hundreds of gas stations are not open when a visitor is having 
trouble in the evening or on a weekend. If the sign were painted 
a special color, the driver would know in a flash whether or not 
to turn off looking for a meal or some help." 

That's a pretty straightforward, logical gripe. How many 
times have we all searched vainly for an open service station 
after our automobiles began going bump in the night? A bit 
morę esoteric is the protestation from Sidney Lewis of Upper 
Montclair, N.J. To wit: "One of the hardest things to get in the 
United States today in a restaurant is a baked potato. I mean a 
real, old fashioned baked potato with flaky insides and a crisp, 
crackling skin. Almost every restaurant serves what they cali a 
baked potato but which is, in reality, a steamed potato. It is 
cooked in aluminum foil and emerges as a soggy blob." 

There it is, Mr. Lewis. We hope you feel better. 

Finally, a rather direct letter from Charles Warren Sharpe of 
Ridgewood, N.J. (Why do the majority of gripers come from 
New Jersey?) "All right. Post Boy, you asked for it! My com- 
plaint has to do with sloppy proofreading. Item: VL Spring, 
1974, page 48, right column, second paragraph, last linę ' a 
autographed copy. . . . ' Item: VL, Spring, 1974, page 48, right 
column, fifth paragraph, last sentence. 'So come on, captain 
writing staff, let's tighten up!' And they both had to happen to 
you! So come on, Post Boy, let's tighten up!" 

We now conclude this column, fresh out of snappy rejoin- 
ders. c 
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THE SEASONS OF AUTUMN 



I T has been said that Vermont does not 
have four seasons, but six and that 
locking (freezing) and unlocking (mud 
season) must be added to the traditional 
ąuartet. But why stop there? Autumn itself 
can be accurately divided into several 
seasonal sections which are marked by very 
definite variations. There is the “Turning” 
season of Autumn, the early days when the 
leaves issue signals as in J. M. Chaplin’s 
photograph of Wells at left. There are the 
“Days of Grace” as photographed below by 
Paul Dannenberg in Fairfax (see also pages 
50-54) when Vermont holds its breath for 
the coming of Winter. And of course there is 
the “Peak” season — photographed at right 
by R. J. Alzner in South Newbury — when 
the skies defy description and the maples 
nearly shout. 
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Can anyone deny there is a muted season 
in Vermont’s autumn? Fair proof is in 
Clyde H. Smith’s photograph of Mount 
Mansfield from Cambridge (below) and 
Richard W. Brown’s foggy morning at right. 
These subdued days might be seasonally 
titled “Days of Restraint,” coming close 
after “Peak” but prior to “Grace.” William 
H. Clark’s iron bridge, opposite page, 
is surrounded by foliage spanning all the 
Autumn seasons. 
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Of course there are constants in all the 
Autumn seasons. Waters in ponds and 
lakes, which have been teeming with life 
— human and otherwise — through the 
previous months now begin to calm, 
awaiting their Winter mantle. The retired 
rowboat at left, photographed by John C. 
Gould near Pittsford, will soon be all but 
invisible. The harvest is an Autumn 
constant — important to all its seasons. 
The horses photographed by R. J. Alzner 
in North Pomfret at right are tasting the 
year’s finał blades of growing grass. And 
the mists occur all Autumn long, rolling 
in cool air over warm earth and marking 
the progress of a closing year. The 
photograph below of Mclndoe Falls is 
by Richard W. Brown. ux> 











Gity 

Fawkes 

in 

I iw lont 

Written and photographed 
by Córa Cheney 


Y ou see him hanging by the neck from 
a scarlet and gold mapie. Or he sits, 
stabbed through the heart and wearing a 
blood stained shirt, in an old yard chair 
under a mapie tree. Or perhaps he is 
leaning against a door-jamb touched by a 
little early snów, his pumpkin head 
askew, his carved or painted mouth 
turned down in sorrow. 

Who is this unloved effigy who shows 
up in Vermont year after year from late 
October through early November? I 
stopped at a house where a pumpkin- 
headed man with a kitchen knife through 
his heart slumped in the yard, and 
approached a white-haired lady who was 
repotting her geraniums. Could I take his 
picture, I asked, pointing at the figurę? 
Of course, but don't put me in it, she 
said, about to retreat into the house. 

"What do you think could be the origin 
of these old fellows?" I asked. 

"Oh, these old guys? We've always 
had them in Vermont," she said. "My 
grandparents used to hang an old guy 


Córa Cheney of South Wiłidham is a 
nezospaper columnist and the author of 
16 books for children. She is currently 
writing a history of Yermont. 


from the apple tree. Now 1 can't reach 
that high so I just put him out here. 
Sometimes he has a pumpkin head, but 
when he's hanged he gets a head of 
stuffed cloth." 

Old guys . . . always been around . . . 
stabbed . . . hanged . . . November . . . 

As you well remember 
The fifth of Nooember 
Was gunpowder, treason, and plot . . . 

The old rhyme went through my head. 
Was it possible? Could those old figures 
be Guy Fawkes effigies, a remnant of the 
17th century custom that still flourishes 
in England? Could the old tradition still 
exist here in Vermont, its origin lost in 
time? 

A few days in the library provided me 
with some convincing evidence for Guy 
Fawkes Day in Vermont. It goes back a 
long way. To refresh the generał story of 
the unfortunate Guy Fawkes and his 
gunpowder plot, the whole thing hinged 
on the Protestant-Catholic struggle in 
England in the 16th and 17th centuries, a 
period when Puritans were pitted against 
Catholics, and the Pilgrims came to 
America. 

Guy Fawkes, the man, was bom a 







Protestant in 1570, but his step-father's 
influence led him to become a zealous 
Roman Catholic in his youth. When he 
was 23 years old, he enlisted in the Span- 
ish Army and gained a reputation for 
bravery. Meanwhile, some of the strong 
Roman Catholic families of England, 
raging at the anti-Catholic laws promul- 
gated by James I, decided to blow up 
Parliament and the King. It was an 
ambitious plan and one which required a 
brave and dedicated man to carry it out. 

Guy Fawkes was approached and he 
agreed to attempt the assassinations, 
taking a solemn oath of secrecy. Thomas 
Percy, a prominent and wealthy Roman 
Catholic, rented the house next to Par¬ 
liament, and Fawkes took it over, posing 
as Percy's servant. He guarded the house 
and arranged for barrels of gunpowder 
to be brought there. These he placed in 
the cellar under the House of Parliament, 
after digging through the underground 
walls, and the plotters covered the pow- 
der with chips and coal and iron bars. 
A slow fuse was prepared which would 
give Fawkes 15 minutes to escape. 

At the last minutę the plot was dis- 
covered, and on November 5, 1605, the 
cellar was opened and Guy Fawkes and 
the gunpowder was found. He was 
captured and cruelly tortured, but would 
not reveal who his accomplices were, 
allowing them to escape. Finally he con- 
fessed and along with others was hanged 
on January 31, 1606. 

From that day forward children in 
England tortured the effigy of poor old 
Guy, who really was a brave fellow, 
generally burning him before the evening 
was over. It has remained a great day for 
fireworks, the symbol of gunpowder. The 
custom came to Massachusetts with the 
first settlers. Isaiah Thomas, colonial 
printer and publisher who grew up in 
Boston in the decades just before the 
Revolution, recounted the splendid riots 
that took place in Boston on Guy Fawkes 
day. 

Figures representing Guy Fawkes, the 
Pope, and the Devil, all of whom were 
supposed to have instigated the plot 
against the King and Parliament, were 
placed on stages or on carts and drawn 
about the town. It became a great 
competition for teams from the north and 
south ends of town to try to destroy 
each other's effigies. There were 24 hours 
of unbridled lawlessness, according to 
reports of the times. And it was beggar's 
night as well, a custom which probably 
evolved into the trick-or-treating on 
Halloween, after Guy Fawkes was mostly 
forgotten in America. 

When the Revolution began and the 


Americans wanted the French for allies, 
celebration of Guy Fawkes Day died out 
abruptly in Boston (in respect to the 
French whose Catholicism was re- 
spected) and the custom was never 
revived. 

The situation was different, however, 
in Vermont. About that time it was a 
highly contested piece of real estate 
known as "The Grants." At about 1770 
when the Guy Fawkes celebrations hit 
their peak in Boston, Vermont territory 
was widely opened up for settlement. 
Pioneers from New Hampshire, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Connecticut came into the 
new territory and brought their customs 
with them. One of these, inevitibly, was 
Guy Fawkes day. The French and Indian 
wars were too recent in the minds of the 
Vermont settlers to allow them to worry 
about hurting French feelings. 

Old Guy provided a bit of fun when 
the harvest was laid by and before the 


snows came. As years went by people 
continued to hang a scarecrow figurę 
in the Fali, just because Grandpa had. 

The oldest and smartest Vermont-born 
lady I know had only an eighth grade 
education, but she has read morę books 
and knows morę about history than her 
college-bred descendents. I told her 
about my theory on Guy Fawkes in Ver- 
mont and my searches in the library. 

She laughed. "Why didn't you ask me? 
Of course it's Guy Fawkes. I learned that 
when I was a little girl visiting my grand- 
parents over in Londonderry, and then I 
read about the gunpowder plot. They 
even used to cali it 'pork day' a long 
time ago, probably for 'Pope's day.' " 

So happy Guy Fawkes day on the 
fifth of November. It's no longer an 
historie holiday in Vermont, but we are 
annually reminded of it, and it's ob- 
served, in trees, on porches, in lawn 
chairs, all over the State. <&> 
















VERMONT INNS: 

Zacks On the Rocks 

By Frank Lieberman 
Phołographs by Tom Emrich 


Zack's storybook setłing in Northern Vermont (above) affords dramatic views 
of ]ay Peak. But it's the cuisine - like the Four-Tailed Shńmp at left - which 
bńngs customers back time and again. 






















I t is called "On The Rocks" for a very good reason. That is 
where it's built. On the rocks, some two miles east of Mont¬ 
gomery Center on the Hazens Notch road, looking across the 
valley to Jay Peak. 

Montgomery Center is up near the Canadian border. It's not 
all that easy to get to, but enough people have found the way, 
enjoyed the restaurant, recommended it and returned there 
themselves to keep its owner and chef, Jon Zachadnyk, better 
known as "Zack," happily and busily occupied sińce he built 
"On the Rocks" some 12 years ago. 

He first found the spot on a day off, when he was chef at 
The Tyler Place, in Highgate Springs. He was wandering to- 
ward Stowe, came to Montgomery Center, drove up the old 
Hazens Notch road and stopped at the top of the hill. It was one 
of those superb days in late August. The sky was deep, deep 
blue, the sun was brilliant, Jay Peak dominated the scene and 
asters madę a purple carpet along the road. From the way Zack 
tells it, it was clearly a case of love at first sight. 

On his next day off, he and a friend came back to pienie on the 
huge rocks covering the hillside below the road. Later on they 
found the farmer who owned the land. Zack asked if he'd sell 
any of it, the farmer said yes, and Zack bought three acres. 

When he learned Zack planned to build a restaurant there the 
farmer offered to take a hundred dollars off the price "because 
of all the rocks, so's you can get it bulldozed fiat." 

It wasn't easy but Zack eventually convinced the man that he 
really liked the rocks. He was going to build his restaurant on 
the rocks, and he wanted them left exactly as they were. There 
are still quite a few folks in Montgomery Center who think he's 
crazy. 

Weil, I don't. With the great mass of Jay Peak in the back- 
ground, the long Iow white facade looks for all the world like an 
old half-timbered cottage in the English Lakę District. It is very 
attractive. As guests arrive they are met by Gypsy, Zack's atten- 
tive German Shepherd. She wags her taił and courteously barks 
at you all the way to the entrance. This gives Zack time to make 
his way from the kitchen to greet you at the front door and 
show you into the cozy low-ceilinged lounge. There is a large 
fireplace on one side, Windows facing the mountain, comfort- 
able chairs and a sofa, books, pictures and tables. Here, any 
drinks you have brought along are served and then you may 
order dinner from Zack's unusual menus. He writes them in 
his large nervous hand on old brown paper bags. As far as I 
can tell this is his only concession to New England thriftiness. 

At my first visit to the restaurant, I was surprised to learn it 
did not have a liquor license. But Zack finds it better for every- 
body that way. He adds a modest corkage charge to the bill and 
most guests feel they are well ahead of the gamę, considering 
what cocktails and wines cost in a restaurant. I usually bring a 
sherry or dry vermouth for an aperitif and both a red and a 
white winę for dinner. That way I can't miss. 

Those who come to dine On The Rocks corne prepared to de- 
vote a leisurely evening to the experience. Since Zack does all 
the cooking and everything is cooked to order there is normally 
half to three quarters of an hour until you are called to your 
table. Zack provides glasses and ice for your drinks, crackers 
and cheese to nibble. The guests, like characters in a novel con- 
fined by fate to one room, provide the conversation. The atmos- 
phere is relaxed and friendly. 

In due course you will be told that your dinner is ready and 
will be escorted to your table. The dining room, in contrast to 
the lounge, is spacious, high-ceilinged and somewhat formał. 

The far side is dominated by Windows looking across the 
valley to the mountain. Each of the seven tables is covered by a 
rich purple tablecloth with candles, flowers and shining silver. 


Purple napkins are rolled into wide gold napkin rings. It is an 
elegant room. 

Once seated, dinner is served promptly. The dining plates are 
handsome, the service is deft and I find Zack an interesting and 
creative cook. The dishes he serves are mostly based on the 
classic cuisine sińce he received his formal training at the 
Culinary Institute of America (probably the outstanding school 
for professional cooks in the country), but each is cooked in his 
own full-flavored fashion. If I were to be at all critical, I would 
say that Zack is sometimes over enthusiastic in his use of garlic. 
If you're at all sensitive to it, he likes to be told when you order. 

Let me share with you Zack's recipes for a few of his dishes 
which I have particularly enjoyed. Space will not permit inclu- 
sion of recipes for any of his breads, nor can I give you recipes 
for desserts sińce Zack doesn't make them. He did at one time, 
but his guests seldom ordered them and he finds that a melange 
of freshly cut fruit or an ice cream fills the bill. 

Speaking of bills, dinner On The Rocks, which is a la carte , 
will average $10.00 to $12.00, including the $1.00 corkage. 


MUSHROOMS, JAY PIQUANT (for4) 


16 mushrooms 

1 cup dry white winę 
juice lemon 

2 Tbspn Vermont cheddar 
pinch tarragon 

dash Worcestershire 


2 drops Tabasco 
1 tspn but ter 
1 tspn flour 
4 Tbspn sour cream 
salt , pepper 

garlic-buttered croutons 


Use 4 largish mushroom caps per person, sliced thin and 
sauteed in butter just 2 minutes. Mash cheese in a little of the 
winę to make a pastę, then blend in rest of winę. Add to mush¬ 
rooms with lemon juice, tarragon, Worcestershire and Tabasco. 
Simmer and stir 2 minutes. Make roux of flour and butter, thin 



]on Zachadnyk , known by everyone as simply "Zack," 
is morę than a congenial host and innkeeper. He is 
the chef who has given his inn a high reputation. 
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with some of the liquid from the mushrooms and when smooth 
add sour cream, mushrooms and rest of liquid. Stir to creamy 
consistency and serve in cups with garlic-buttered croutons. 
Good hot or cool. 


FOUR-TAILED SHRIMP (for2) 


6 or 8 jumbo shńmp 
depending on size 
milk 
flour 

salt, pepper 


1 cup drywhite winę 

2 Tbspn but ter 

1 Słnall clove garlic, 
minced 

juice Vi lemon 

parsley, lemon zoedge 


Shell and de-vein shrimp. Cut tails in quarters, lengthwise. 
Soak 5 minutes in milk, lightly dust with flour, salt and pepper. 
Shake off excess. In smallish saucepan, heat 2 inches of cooking 
oil to medium high temperaturę; cook shrimp just a moment to 
seal them and curl the quartered tails. Remove from oil and 
drain on paper. 

Reduce winę to half, add butter and when melted add shrimp 
and minced garlic. Cook 2 minutes then add lemon juice. Serve 
in smali casserole or bowl with the sauce. Garnish with coarsely 
chopped parsley and lemon wedge. 


tinually with long handled wooden spoon for 10 minutes until 
sugar turns dark brown. Remove pan from heat. Heat peach 
liquid (or water if you prefer a less sweet sauce) very hot, then 
stir it very gradually into sugar. Quick addition may cause a 
near explosion, especially if liquid is not very hot. Let it bubble 
a few minutes, then add Cointreau and candied fruits. Keep 
sauce hot. 

Cut duck in half, reheat under slow broiler, skin side up, to 
make skin very crisp but avoid burning. If you wish less fatty 
duck puncture skin several times to let fat run out. 

Serve flanked by 2 peach halves, pour sauce over duck, and 
flame with heated mixture of brandy and touch of Cointreau. 
Use canned peaches if you must but Zack prefers fresh peaches, 
skinned, poached lightly in W 2 cups of sugar mixed with 2 cups 
of water and a touch of lemon juice. 

CHICKEN BANANA 

For each serving, roli boneless chicken breast around a smali 
peeled firm banana. Trim excess banana. Skewer chicken with 
toothpicks. Roli in flour, then in milk, then in bread crumbs. 
Sautee slowly in butter over a slow flame for 10 to 15 minutes. 
Serve with sauce Amandine; lightly brown slivered almonds in 
butter, adding a dash of lemon juice at the last. 


BUCKWHEATGROATS 

1 cup buckwheat groats W 2 cups chicken stock 

1 egg yolk salt, pepper 

Beat egg yolk well, then add groats. Mix thoroughly to fully coat 
the grains. Spread on baking sheet and bakę in 300° oven until 
each grain is dry and separate. Put into baking dish with 
chicken stock, salt and pepper to taste. Bakę, covered, at 350° 
about l h hour until tender and all liquid has been absorbed. 
Serve instead of rice or potato. 


FILET OF BEEF, BEARNAISE (for4) 

The meat (D/2 to 2 pounds depending on the appetite or the 
budget) is trimmed of fat, then cut into 2 or 3 inch pieces about 
l /ł inch thick. These are sauteed rapidly in butter, rare, medium 
or well done as the guest wishes, and immediately served in a 
Bearnaise sauce. 

To make a Bearnaise Zack reduces the following mixture to 
Vi teaspoon ful: 

V* cup chablis 2 tspn tarragon oinegar 

1 tspn chopped tarragon 2 drops Tabasco 

This is then added to a standard Hollandaise (see Vermont Life, 
Summer 1970 for a foolproof recipe) just before serving. 


DUCK ON THE ROCKS (for2) 


1 whole duckling, approx. 3 Ibs. 

FOR SAUCE 


4 peach haloes 


1 Tbspn butter V2 cup peach licjuid 

y* cup light brown sugar 1 Tbspn Cointreau 

V4 cup dark brown sugar 2 Tbspn candied fruit 

Wash duck inside and out, rub inside with salt. Bakę uncovered 
on rack in slow (275°) oven until tender and juice runs elear 
when skin is pierced. Duck can be prepared this far hours or a 
couple of days in advance. 

For the sauce, melt the sugar in an aluminum or porcelain 
pan over very Iow heat with 1 Tbspn of peach liquid. Stir con- 


It is Zack's unusual approach to cooking, plus the charm of 
the place and its owner, that bring his guests back time and 
again. As Zack says, this is not so much a business as his way of 
entertaining friends in his home. It's a very personal place, the 
expression and extension of a gifted, creative and enormously 
energetic man. At Christmas time, for instance, he fastens 
gilded and silvered branches to the 20-foot high ceiling and 
hangs long thin white streamers from them. In the candlelight, 
the room becomes an enchanted shimmering cavern. 

This year, near the restaurant, an addition to the property has 
been built. Most of the time it is Zack's own residence, a 
charming house consisting of one very large, very dramatic 
room. There is a marble fireplace on the long wali opposite the 
door, a huge plant-filled bay window at one end and a bal- 
conied bedroom, reached by a double stair, at the other. Below 
this is a smali kitchen plus a bathroom with a queen size tub. 
From the way he has furnished the place, I think Zack would 
have been happy living in the era of Louis XIV. 

For a price, and a fairly stiff one, Zack occasionally makes his 
one-room chateau available for honeymooners or anyone else 
who would like a few days' bed-and-breakfast in sumptuous 
surroundings. 

As a further temptation, if given at least a week's notice, he 
will put on a very special, memorable, Lucullan dinner for eight 
in this luxurious setting. Guests should try to choose a night 
when a fuli moon will let you have after dinner brandy on the 
balcony. The cost? "Prices on request," he says, which means 
expensive, but it is a unique experience. 

If you have driven any distance in order to dine On The Rocks 
you will probably not want to drive home late that night. 
Fortunately, this is no problem sińce there are many lodges, 
motels and guest houses in the area. The Jay Peak Lodging 
Association, Jay Peak, Vermont 05859, telephone (802) 
998-2647, will be pleased to give you information. 

One finał word; On The Rocks is a smali, unerowded restau¬ 
rant. There are only seven tables and, except for nights at the 
height of the summer season Zack rarely serves morę than 
thirty people in an evening. Reservations well in advance are 
essential. The phone number is (802) 326-4500, and say Frank 
sent you! 0 O 0 
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Despite occasional troubles and a threatened demolition 

LYNDON STATE COLLEGE 
IS HERE TO STAY 


G raham Newell, senator from Cale- 
donia County and professor of his- 
tory at Lyndon State College, proudly led 
the smali group of drama students into 
the grand well of the Vermont House of 
Representatives, where his fellow legisla- 
tors had gathered for their Wednesday 
evening entertainment. It was the tradi- 
tional Farmers' Night and the Lyndon 
students gave their "Evening with Robert 
Frost" to the hushed audience. It was 
foliowed by a standing ovation. 

"You're kind of forgotten way up there 
in the north country, aren't you?" one 
legislator commented to the spokesman 
of the group. 'Tell me, what do you 
people need morę than anything else 
right now?" 

"A bus," was the answer. Very shortly, 
funds were appropriated by the Legis- 


By VlRGINIA C. Downs 
Photographs by Woody Grimes 


lature for the new bus. Once again, the 
college found that Vermont politics can 
act quickly and look favorably on helping 
"the little guy." 

Smali Lyndon College (700 students) 
in the Northeast Kingdom of Vermont, 
the youngest of the four State colleges, 
has had morę than its share of troubles 
with the forces of State politics shaking its 
foundations. There are still local citizens 
who recall joining morę than one battle to 
convince detractors that Lyndon was 
here to stay. Today its standing is firm 
with accreditation ratings from both State 
and New England examining boards. Its 
innovative approach to learning is attract- 
ing wide attention in educational circles. 

Norman Atwood, a relatively new En- 
glish professor at Lyndon (previously 
from a prestigious mid-western univer- 


sity), believes the schooFs real strength 
lies in its size, which allows for close 
communication between students and 
teachers. He found a startling contrast 
between Lyndon and the urban campus 
atmosphere from which he had come. "In 
Chicago, we suffered from the dilution 
factor," he says. "With so many students 
on the campus I found it nearly impos- 
sible to find any of my own students 
among the mob. At Lyndon I can walk 
across campus and know nearly every 
student I pass. Even the shyest of them 
will venture a smile and a greeting." 


Free lance writer and former editor 
Virginia C. Downs is a natiue of Lyndon. 
The mother of four, she is an irweterate 
course-taker at nearby Lyndon State and 
delights in researching Yermont history. 
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The warmth of the faculty-student re- 
lationship was dramatized last spring 
when the whole campus worked together 
to raise funds to send a popular scholar- 
ship student home to Nigeria to visit his 
family. Contributors had agreed to keep 
the plan a secret from Sunday Makinde 
until they were surę of their goal. As one 
Staff member said, "If you want a secret 
kept, bring it here. There was not a single 
leak in our plan and there was some re- 
joicing around here when we madę the 
goal." Sunday is preparing to teach in a 
high school when he retums to Nigeria 
after graduation in 1975. 

The 178-acre campus takes its cue from 
the serenity of its surrounding landscape. 
Across from the old campus, with its 
sprawling Vail mansion, stands a new 
complex of brick and stone buildings 
bearing the names of famous Vermonters 
from this part of the State. In warm 
weather, classes meet outside by the 
three ponds and their cascading streams. 

Blessed with the finest view of all from 
his hilltop home overlooking the campus 
is President H. Franklin Irwin, who took 
over the college's administration three 
years ago after a deanship at Castleton 


State College. He and his wife, Libby, 
both enthusiastic mountain hikers and 
cross-country skiers, wasted no time 
blending into the spirit of campus and 
country living. Both regularly attend 
many functions that go on in the Alexan- 
der Twilight Theatre. Mrs. Irwin has 
taken a course every semester. Dr. Irwin 
has already realized his ambition of re- 
turning to teaching, with the new course 
he is giving in English literaturę. 

The soft-spoken Dr. Irwin brought 
with him a strong sense of administrative 
innovation to Lyndon. Like most college 
presidents today, he has had to take a 
hard look at a current dilemma that has 
hit academic life — how to prepare stu- 
dents for uncertain years after gradua¬ 
tion. For Dr. Irwin and other administra- 
tors, one answer has been to add new 
majors and teaching approaches to their 
program that match the needs of many 
modern students; at the same time they 
have preserved the liberał arts as the core 
of new career programs. "Despite our 
changes, we are not providing an aca- 

Student Marlene Chapman superuises 
youngsters in a day care center set 
in the hills above the campus. 


demie smorgasbord," the president has 
said. 

One of the newest offerings at Lyndon 
is Recreation Services and Administra¬ 
tion. With the college's closeness to 
Burkę Mountain and the Lyndon Outing 
Club where frequent international ski 
meets are held, it was not surprising that 
one half of those enrolling in the new 
major chose the Ski Recreation category. 
Other options include Youth Leadership, 
Therapeutic Recreation, Park Manage¬ 
ment, and Urban and Rural Recreation 
Management in a four-year curriculum. 

Just as appealing to many students to¬ 
day is Lyndon's newest major in Meteo- 
rology. The college also offers two and 
four-year programs in Media Production 
and Communications, only the ninth col¬ 
lege in the country to do so. Students are 
producing community service television 
programs and taking courses in radio 
broadcasting. 

Lyndon freshmen get an early expo- 
sure to the college's person-to-person at- 
mosphere. Under the new Freshman Pro¬ 
gram, each student has a session with a 
counselor the day he arrives and begins 
to build an individual program which 
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aims to overcome any lack he may have 
in skills and motivation. Some students 
may have short-term goals, which Lyn- 
don foresaw in another new approach. A 
two-year associate degree was added to 
the roster, with the students encouraged 
to continue for the four-year degree if their 
interests should continue. A new two- 
year Secretarial Science degree went into 
effect this fali in response to requests 
from several Vermont high schools. 

Innovation under Dr. Irwin's guidance 
has reached beyond the campus limits. 
The president sensed a need for testing 
community sensitivity to what was hap¬ 
pening "on the hill." He formed an Ad- 
visory Council of leading business, pro- 
fessional and political residents in order 
to get their reactions to Lyndon's total 
program. 

At the same time, Lyndon students 
have been supplementing their classroom 
work with field experiences and inde¬ 
pendent work programs which give them 
academic credits and get them out into 
the workaday world to gain new insight 
into their career goals. One such program 
took 17 students and two faculty mem- 
bers to Honduras for two months this 
summer where they researched, studied 
and generally absorbed the daily living of 
a foreign culture. The college worked out 
the field trip in cooperation with the Ver- 
mont-Honduras Partnership, a cultural 
and industrial exchange program. The 
Lyndon group represented the first stu¬ 
dent exchange under the partnership ar- 
rangement. 

Other students are being welcomed as 
aides in a local child health center; as vol- 
unteers in recreation at the nearby correc- 
tional center, and as arts and crafts help- 
ers at area nursing homes. A bonus to 
the field program has been the goodwill 
it has created among people in nearby 
communities. 

The sharp division that once separated 
townspeople from their academic neigh- 
bors has been noticeably blurred as the 
result of community involvement of the 
students and faculty. Many a club finds 
that it relies morę and morę upon college 
personnel to provide interesting pro¬ 
grams. One political committee in Lyn- 
donville is now chaired by a political 
science professor. Several campus adults 
are helping in neighboring churches. 

The Northeast Kingdom, with its offi- 
cially recognized designation as an "eco- 
nomically depressed area" has received a 
large cultural boost from programs pre- 
sented at the college. Interest was slow at 
first, but in recent years community par- 
ticipation has picked up. College presen- 
tations include a rich variety of dance 


groups, plays, lectures, concerts and 
films. The Second Saturday Young Peo- 
ple's Theater has drawn increasing num- 
bers of people from surrounding towns to 
a lively afternoon planned for children, 
with faculty, students and community 
parents working together on the monthly 
programs. Lyndon's Musie Department 
directs a Northeast Kingdom Youth Or¬ 
chestra for elementary school youngsters 
who play instruments with faculty and 
college students and adults from nearby 
towns. 

The cultural stir on the hill is an echo of 
another era when Lyndon residents 
watched the glamorous doings on Vail 
Hill under the aegis of the great tele- 
phone magnate Theodore N. Vail. Vail's 
hillside estate was later destined to house 
the college after it had progressed from a 
one-year "normal school" to a college 
granting four-year degrees. 

Founded in 1911 by an act of the Legis- 
lature, the normal school started with 


A secret fund dńve, conducted by students, 
raised rnoney for popular Sunday Makinde 
(above) to visit his home in Nigeńa over Christmas. 

nine female students. School head- 
quarters then were in a third-floor room 
in the local preparatory school, Lyndon 
Institute. Back in morę troubled times, in 
the early decades, six headmistresses of 
the normal school came and went within 
a period of six years. Things settled down 
for a while, but then came the Depres- 
sion, when a question was raised about 
the wisdom of keeping the school going. 
Local educators firmly disposed of the 
issue, however, and the business of 
teaching continued, with frugality as the 
guiding principle. Ten years later another 
hurdle surfaced. Lyndon educators, 
along with prominent townspeople, 
madę a futile trip to the State legislature 
in Montpelier. Their quest was for equal 
status with the State's other teachers' col- 
leges. They did not give up the fight, and 
in 1949 an act was passed giving Lyndon 
its standing as a permanent teachers' 
training institution. 

Before long, the makeshift quarters at 
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Dr. Donald Miller (aboue) checks research mateńals 
forcourse in Organie Gardening. Beloio, President 
H. Franklin Inuin and Dean Ferguson McKay confer in mansion. 


phone system, people called it the "Vail 
Sideshow." To house the home office of 
the infant American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Vail built a three- 
story wing onto his mansion. 

Vail had scouted the New England 
countryside looking for a haven to correct 
his failing health and insomnia. What he 
originally bought in Lyndon in 1883 was a 
modest two-story farmhouse and its acre- 
age. In later years, he credited the bracing 
climate of his new home with restoring 
his health. 

Using the two-story building as a core, 
Vail added to it pony barns for his im- 
ported animals, carriage houses for his 
elegant phaetons and four-in-hands, and 
entertainment quarters in the house em- 
bellished with handsome polished wood 
paneling. The mansion that emerged has 
been called "the longest continuous 
farmhouse in New England" by architec- 
tural historians. Its soaring twin towers 
followed a prevailing tower. In a sun- 
filled room in the north tower Vail assem- 
bled one of the finest libraries in the State. 
He had a $68,000 Aeolian pipę organ in- 
stalled in his two-story musie room, and 
every year he arranged for some of New 
York's finest musicians to give a concert 
to which he invited people from miles 
around. The great Christmas parties for 
local children held in the musie room are 
still remembered with astonishment by 
people who attended them, for they were 
lavish affairs. 

Entertainment and daily living at the 


Lyndon Institute for an inereasing stu¬ 
dent body were no longer adequate. Vail 
Manor was to become the schooLs next 
home in 1951. Lyndon's lease at the high 
school was to expire on June 30. Finał 
terms for the deed transfer at Vail Manor 
took place during the last seven days of 
that month. The college move up to the 
mansion was a night-and-day affair 
achieved in one frantic weekend of work. 

Lyndon had inherited a wealth of local 
history when it settled into its new quar- 
ters. For almost 40 years, beginning in 
1883, life on the Vail estate had been con- 
stantly marked by luxurious living that 
dazzled the morę modestly-incomed local 
residents. The enormous mansion ri- 
valled the splendor of those of the scale- 
making Fairbanks brothers in nearby St. 
Johnsbury and surpassed them in size. 
Vail, the first president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, had 
struggled to give the telephone economic 
respectability when his fellow Americans 
were laughing at "that new toy." When 
he pioneered the first long distance tele- 
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Vail estate was carried on in a grand 
manner, with greenhouses providing 
fresh fruits and vegetables the year 
round. A full-scale creamery operated on 
the grounds. Butlers and footmen in fuli 
livery were part of a large servant com- 
plex. When President William Howard 
Taft appeared as a guest of his industrial- 
ist friend, even the most indifferent Ver- 
monter thereabouts would have been 
hard put to ignore the fact. Vail was 
ready for the State visit, having had car- 
penters create two massive hooded ma- 
hogany chairs for himself and the equally 
portly president. The presidents of Har- 
vard, Princeton and Smith College were 
among other illustrious visitors whom 
Vail invited to address students at Lyn- 
don Institute, whose financial direction 
he had assumed in the early 1900's. 

In this historical setting, Lyndon Col¬ 
lege students held their classes in tower 


rooms, staged plays where horses once 
stamped in stalls, and walked across 
fields that had previously been covered 
with formal gardens. 

Within seven years after moving to the 
Vail estate, the school felt the onset of 
political storms that nearly swept it into 
private college status. Opposing forces 
clashed over its fate for many months, 
but Lyndon finally emerged with fuli 
State support in 1963. 

With its futurę secure, Lyndon State 
College has just emerged from one morę 
battle. The 1974 Legislature again came to 
the aid of the little college with an appro- 
priation of $2,470,000 to replace the 
crumbling Vail mansion. Engineers had 
declared Vail Manor "structurally unsafe 
for educational purposes." It is scheduled 
for demolition this year but campus plan- 
ners hope the style of the new building 
will capture some of old Vail's spirit. 


News of the Vail mansion's demise 
caused an initial response of indignation 
on campus. One student wrote Senator 
Newell, "What will happen if Vail is torn 
down? Lyndon State College will have 
lost its soul. Vail is the seed from which 
the college grew." 

Gradually the disappointment over 
losing their historie building has shifted 
emphasis for students and faculty. They 
are now determined to salvage what they 
can of a proud past. Bricks from the struc- 
tures are being fashioned into paper- 
weights. There are hopes that some of the 
mahogany panelling from Vail can be 
used in the new building. 

The last week of spring term the whole 
school turned out for Professor Newelks 
annual lecture on the lorę of Vail and his 
mansion. Nostalgia was in the air along 
with an awareness that history lives 
though buildings may disappear. 
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Written and 
photographed 

by 

John Yachon 


I t is that time of year, as an eminent 
sonneteer once put it, when yellow 
leaves, or nonę, or few, do hang upon those 
boughs which shake against the cold. . . . It 
is after the fali; the color and splendor of 
autumn have vanished, and the last leaf 
watcher has driven back to Philadelphia. 
A scattering of snów can be seen at the 
top of Camebs Hump, but down below 
the land is brown and sere, the rivers 
run sparkling and unfrozen, and the first 
exuberant skier has not yet appeared at 
Stowe. It is early November; an equable 


John Vachon, who has been photograph- 
ing places like the South Pole and 
Grundy Center, Iowa for the past 35 
years, has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and is working on a book 
about those years. 


quiet is in the air, and there's nobody 
here but us Vermonters. And me. 

I have come back to this place that Pve 
loved in all seasons, at a time when it is 
completely out of season. I want to see 
what Vermont looks like, and to find out 
what Vermonters do after all the visitors 
go home: the bird watchers, the leaf 
lookers, the antique hunters, campers, 
arts and crafters, admirers of old houses 
and the summer theatre people. Now 
they have all gone away, and out-of-state 
license plates are as rare as picnickers or 
photographers. So, during these brief 
November days, I ramble the highways, 
side roads and back roads through the 
fourteen counties of the Free State of Ver- 
mont. 

I find myself in an enchanting but un- 
familiar landscape. There are no white 
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It's an in-betioeen 
time, these uncertain 
days of grace; a 
time for prepańng 
and then waiting. 


church spires etched against vistas of hills 
in variegated greens, no town clocks to be 
seen through a gaudy spectrum of reds 
and yellows. Instead there is a soft and 
subtle pastel of tan and ochrę, grey and 
lavender, with fine white lines drawn by 
birch trees in the hills. Town halls and 
churches blend unobtrusively into this 
quiet scene. A smali sun that you can 
stare in the face is in the silent white 
sky, and the streams are molten lead. 
From its dark surface an unrippled lakę 
reflects closed summer cottages and black 
tree tops, where late the sweet birds sang. 
A single leaf falls as a bird daps over the 
water. The fields and the woods and the 
banks of the Winooski are bare, and 
naked rocks protrude from the hills. A 
presentiment of winter is in the air, 
everywhere, but it is not sad, or even 
foreboding. It gets dark earlier now, and 
the lights in town go on at four o'clock. 
It rained a little this afternoon, and the 
streets are glistening. Plumes of smoke 
rise from chimneys, and there is a good 
smell of burning wood in town. A pump- 
kin headed harvest figurę sits slumped 
and neglected under a tree. But where is 
everybody? 

Yesterday I saw a deer run across a 
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The aftemoons begin 
to shńnk, these days, 
and there seems less 
time for important things. 






















































front lawn in Shrewsbury. There were 
ruffled grouse in the woods, various war- 
blers in the trees, ducks on the lakes 
and geese in the sky. But I saw few of my 
own species as I wandered through the 
towns and countryside. I saw no signs of 
rummage sales. I stood alone in the vil- 
lage green and wondered: are ancient 
plots of fiction being reenacted beneath 
that gabled roof? Is there anyone inside 
the Odd Fellows Hall? Or is someone 
watching me from the clock tower of the 
Congregational Church? Perhaps behind 
the closed shutters of that Georgian 
house an old man is re-reading Dickens. 
Do young girls still read Edna St. Vincent 
Millay by waning daylight? There was no 
one at hand to answer my questions. 

Eventually I discovered that Ver- 
monters are all alive and well this time of 
the year. They are enjoying these days of 
grace, and getting ready for the 
winter. The storm Windows are mostly 


up by now. (Some of them were never 
taken down.) Snów fences have been 
unrolled and are standing in the fields, 
ready to balk the snów drifts. A few 
repairs must be madę around the house 
on a Saturday afternoon; check the in- 
sulation of the basement, take down 
the front porch swing. A man in Duxbury 
touches up the red paint job on his closed 
barn door from which no horse has been 
stolen. A father watches his son tinker 
with the motor of the sputtering snow- 
mobile, and remembers when he used to 
go on sleigh rides. A man named Brown 
in Chittenden County butchers a Here- 
ford. That's food for the winter. A lady 
in Chelsea picks up fallen twigs for 
kindling from her front yard, and across 
the Common a man stacks up logs by his 
back door. Vermonters await winter 
calmly, and with no trepidation. They've 
handled it before. 

It starts to get colder during Vermont's 


grace days. The kids come out to play in 
heavy red jackets and plaid wool lumber- 
jack shirts, and they brighten up the 
landscape. On a Saturday morning, a 
twelve-year-old boy with a shotgun lopes 
down the road along a wooded river 
bank, his eyes searching for a partridge. 
An old man is raking up the few re- 
maining decayed leaves that litter up his 
yard, and he fills the air with the blue 
smoke of their pungent burning. Late in 
the afternoon, the lights are turned on in 
Mills' Storę, and sensible men sit around 
engaged in sensible conversation. 
"There's a feeling of snów in the air," one 
tells another. "It could come any day 
now." But not yet. 

An unexpected surprise for anyone 
who travels during Vermont's days of 
amazing grace is the availability of 
gracious worldly comforts — good food 
and lodging. Most of my favorite village 
inns remain open. There are few guests. 














and reservations are hardly necessary. 
It is getting dark now, and I stop in 
front of an imposing porticoed mansion, 
set back from the Street and designated 
"Tavern and Inn." Somehow there is a 
difference in the quality of welcome ex- 
tended these days. Is it warmer, morę 
personal? Perhaps it is because in No- 
vember, one is not a tourist. One is a 
traveler, passing through. A friendly lady 
shows me up a staircase to room number 
8 on the second floor. She hands me a 
key, and now it is my room. There is a 
faint, pleasant smell of furniture polish. 
I cross over the wide floorboards to look 
out the window, stooping a little as the 
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eaved ceiling gets lower. Out there the 
trees are swaying in the wind, and a boy 
on a bicycle hurries across the Green 
wih a bag fuli of newspapers. Could the 
snów come tonight? 

Downstairs a fine fire is blazing in a 
handsomely furnished room that doesn't 
deserve to be called the bar. A few other 
travelers are sitting there. I will go down 
and join them, pick up the Bratłleboro 
Reformer, have a drink. We can talk, or 
not talk. Dinner is from seven to nine. 

In the morning the sky is white and 
inscrutable; the snów is still holding off. 
It is a good day to stock up on mapie 
syrup, apple cider and cheese. It's also a 
good day to visit some favorite book- 
shops, to examine some smali town 
public libraries, to be the only visitor in 
a little museum. 

Up in Adamant, in St. Albans, East 
Corinth and Troy, in Jericho and Chip- 
penhook Vermonters are scanning the 
skies beyond the birch and the beech in 
the hills, past the spruce and the fir on 
the upper slopes. They're not apprehen- 
sive, but they are ready. There is snów in 
the air today, and it won't be long now. 
It could come any time. 

Quietly, unobtrusively, a few flakes 
will flutter down. And suddenly it will 
arrive in benevolent plenitude. Snów. 
Ali of Vermont will tum white, and 
everything will be "picturesque" again. 
Snów plows will elear the roads, and 
the chalets will open. ThereTl be skiers 
on the slopes and others mingling 
in the lodge. The ski tow will creak in the 
sparkling air, and week-enders will drink 
hot toddies. Pale faces from the city will 
grow ruddy by firelight, and daily Ver- 
mont snów conditions will be reported in 
the New York Times. Perhaps the old man 
in Bellows Falls will finally finish the 
Pickwick Papers this winter. 
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Jim Whitehurst fills his tractor with methane 
gas from his homemade bio-gas tank. 


waste ; wind\ wood, water.... 


Yermonts Hidden 


Energy Reserves 


By Córa Cheney 
Photographs by 
Ellen Foscue Johnson 


I f energy lies about for the taking, and 
converting, what's available in Ver- 
mont to meet current shortfalls? The an- 
swer is an alliterative bonanza. There's 
waste , of course, such as cow dung. 
There's the free wind. And wood , lots of it, 
and water. 

In Benson, on the Ral-Jim farm, Ver- 
mont farmers Ralph Hurd and his neph- 
ew James Whitehurst are making meth¬ 
ane gas with the manure from four cows 
for fuel enough to run a farm tractor and 
provide cooking gas for the family. These 
independent people are doing it by them- 
selves. 


"Not that Td mind some help," said 
the enterprising Mr. Hurd. "We keep 
hoping that some grant money will come 
through so we can get a first class meth¬ 
ane gas plant going." 

How did this come about? When Ralph 
Hurd was a boy on his father's farm at 
Stratton, one of the neighbors was Scott 
Nearing, the back-to-earth conserva- 
tionist. 

"We were frugal people; we had to be 
with 14 of us at our house," says Mr. 
Hurd. "My father believed in wasting 
nothing, and he admired Mr. Nearing 
who shared that philosophy." 
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Hurd, who studied nursing, became a 
registered sanitarian, and finally bought 
a farm with his nephew. He became in- 
terested in organie gardening and, in his 
research, came across an article concern- 
ing India's experiments in making bio- 
gas with manure. He temporarily filed 
the idea in the back of his mind. 

One day in 1972, Hurd left the chores 
to Jim for a day. Scott Nearing, his old 
neighbor from Stratton, was speaking at 
a farmer's meeting at Bristol. After the 
speech, it was announced that a bio- 
gas plant was under construction at 
Worcester. 

Hurd and his nephew set out to in- 


Virgil "Charlie" Hall checks out the windmill 
atop his caboose. It prooides all the power for 
the railroad car , which serues as a guest cottage. 


vestigate the next morning, only to find 
that it was all a mistake. An engineer had 
been expected to demonstrate the idea of 
making gas from waste, but he never ar- 
rived. Three days la ter, an Indian gentle¬ 
man arrived at the Ral-Jim Farm. He in- 
troduced himself as Ram Bux Singh and 
asked Hurd and Whitehurst if they 
wanted to set up a methane gas experi- 
ment on their farm. 

"Mr. Singh, an agricultural expert, was 
in America visiting his college student 
son," Mrs. Whitehurst recalls. "The sit- 
uation in Worcester was not suitable for 
the experiment so they sent him along to 
us. He stayed here 40 days, and all of us 


learned a lot morę than just the me- 
chanicsof a bio-gas plant." 

The day after his arrival, the men went 
to a Rutland junk yard where they 
bought a 3000 galion steam boiler for 
$200. Near the farm kitchen door they 
partially buried the boiler and devised 
an airtight floating dome and a hot water 
coil for it. They installed an intake pipę 
at the top and an outlet at the base. 

"We stirred manure with warm water 
to make a mixture about the consistancy 
of thick soup and poured it in the diges- 
tor tank," Hurd recounts. "It was a stink- 
ing mess, but when the gas rosę to the 
dome where we had a control faucet and 
hose that led to a gas burner, it didn't smell, 
and it worked. Just like natural gas. 
Natural gas is mostly methane anyway." 

Although this is only a smali rig, it is 
the only one operating in Vermont. 
(Asians, Africans, and Europeans have 
been manufacturing methane gas in this 
manner for years.) The device, which can 
make gas from any vegetable or animal 
waste or any combination of them, opens 
up a bright potential in farm country. 
The "slurry" or wet matter left after the 
gas is released can be pumped immedi- 
ately onto the fields for fertilizer. The gas 
can be stored in tanks or liquefied and 
used like any petroleum product. 

A pound of fresh manure under good 
operating conditions can produce a cubic 
foot of gas, which becomes significant 
considering there are two million tons of 
manure available in Vermont each year. 

Hurd and Whitehurst have experi- 
mented with running the farm tractor on 
bio-gas and using it as a stationary en- 
gine. "If we had a generator we could 
even make electricity for house power," 
Whitehurst says. 

Not far from Benson, near Castleton, 
was once another bizarre experiment in 
capturing available energy. "Grandpa's 
Knob" is a bald rocky promintory where 
about 30 years ago, a giant windmill 
reached out to catch the wind to make 
electric power. And it madę power, morę 
than any windmill experiment had ever 
madę before. 

With Palmer Putnam of Boston as de¬ 
signer, the Central Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Corporation began building the 110 
foot tower in the spring of 1940. (See 
Vermont Life, Winter 1955) Fastened into 
a twenty-three foot deep Steel and ce¬ 
ment foundation set in solid rock, it could 
be seen from 25 miles away. 

Steel blades, 11 by 65 feet, and weigh- 
ing morę than seven tons each, were put 
in place to run a generator that produced 
60,000 kilowatt hours of electricity that 
actually fed into the public service wires. 
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The windmill ran for 23 days, at an 
average level of 431 kilowatt hours, in 
winds up to 70 miles an hour. The exper- 
iment ended on the night of March 26, 
1945, when high winds tore off one of the 
blades and hurled the wreckage down 
the mountain. 

War conditions prohibited making the 
expensive repairs, and officials felt then, 
as they do now, that the project was 
too costly to be practical. Yet there are 
many who remember this project and say 
that we have not seen the last of the use 
of wind power in Vermont. At today's 
oil prices, the costs could be recon- 
sidered. 

There is at least one Vermonter who is 
putting the wind to work today: Virgil 
"Charlie" Hall is lighting a railroad ca- 
boose on a hilltop near his home in West 
Topsham. 

In 1972, Hall, a railroad buff who runs 
an electronics and television repair shop, 
bought a surplus caboose to use for a 
hunting camp. After putting railroad ties 
and pairs of rails in place, he brought the 
little red cabin car by flatbed truck in a 
well-publicized trip through downtown 
Barre to his family farm. But once there, 
he realized it would be expensive to pro- 
vide power for his new acquisition. 


"So I decided to make my own elec- 
tricity," Hall says. "I had learned a lot 
about science when I went to Bradford 
Academy, even madę a mile and a half 
telephone linę when I was a youngster 
to connect me with six of my friends. 
I chose wind power for the caboose be- 
cause it was free. First I got books from 
the library and read all I could about 
Grandpa's Knob, and then I managed to 
get a rusty second-hand Windcharger 
with a six foot blade span. After I fixed it 
up to work, I mounted it on top of the 
caboose and connected it to four six-volt 
batteries. There was a smali generator on 
the shaft." 

Hall could count on four hours a day of 
winds at eight to 14 miles an hour, 
enough for his lights. This all served 
to give him morę ideas. Meanwhile he 
moved his family into a house trailer near 
the caboose, and now he plans to furnish 
most of his domestic electricity with two 
additional homemade windmills with 
eighteen foot blade spans to be mounted 
on 100-foot towers. According to Hall, 
most household appliances can be run on 
DC, but he is adding an AC converter 
and stronger batteries. 

Charlie Hall wants to see windmill en- 
thusiasts pool their ideas. 


"For windmill owners, every storm is 
money in the pocket. I want fellow tin- 
kerers to write me at my shop in Barre 
so we can arrange a meeting. Fm build- 
ing a garage now so we can have a place 
to meet this summer. We want engineers, 
mechanics, machinists, electricians, any- 
one interested in harnessing the free 
energy of the wind." 

Almost as available as wind in Vermont 
is the wood that covers the slopes. 
Speaking to a conference on natural re- 
sources in Montpelier in 1972, former 
Governor Deane Davis addressed himself 
to the matter of generating steam with 
wood. 

"My proposal is to return Vermont 
forests to a sustained yield basis by using 
the current annual timber surplus to fuel 
steam generating plants for the produc- 
tion of electricity," he said. 

The former governor then went on to 
point out that there are roughly 600,000 
cords of surplus growth and salvageable 
wood lost in mortality, containing ten 
trillion, 800 billion BTU's of energy. As- 
suming a fifty percent efficiency ratio in 
converting wood BTU's to electrical 
BTU's, Vermont could supply over half 
of its current electrical requirements from 
the forests. 



Clinton Cenate tends the giant wood-buming 
fumace at Basketville (above) which provides 
heat for several warehouses. At right, Jim Whitehurst 
and Ralph Hurd prepare their home-made methane digester. 
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Vermont has morę streams crisscross- 
ing her surface than any other State per 
square mile. Utilizing running water to 
grind grain, saw logs, and finally to 
generate electricity has long been a Ver- 
mont tradition. Pioneers who used their 
heads contrived the "water ram," a 
dammed up brook with a smali pipę that 
carried forced water to the height of the 
head of the stream, deposited it in a 
cistern, and supplied a farm kitchen by 
gravity. 

Mills and hydro-electric plants clogged 
streams at the turn of the century. At 
that time 40 Vermont towns were elec- 
trically lit, mostly from smali local water- 
powered plants. Seventy years before, a 
Brandon blacksmith named Thomas 
Davenport had invented the electric 
motor. Local ingenuity was a fact of life 
then and in the village of Windham, a 


sawmill used the wood scraps to make 
steam to run the generator to cut the 
wood and at the same time furnish lights 
for the plant. 

In 1909 the New England Power Com¬ 
pany built Vermont's first big power dam 
at Vernon. Probably for the ultimate good 
of the state's streams, the 1927 flood 
washed out most of the smali mills and 
plants which were replaced by larger but 
fewer hydro-electric plants. Today there 
are few water-powered mills remaining 
in Vermont, but the old grist mili at 
Weston, now in the hands of a local 
board, is seeking State support to return 
it to fuli operation. 


Douglas Williams works on the 
main dńve gear of a water-powered 
gńst mili in Weston. 


There are 83 hydro-electric plants in 
Vermont today. Vermonters use roughly 
3,000,000 megawatt hours of electricity 
annually, with nearly sixty percent of 
it imported, according to chief engineer 
Gordon Stensrud of the Vermont Public 
Service Board. Of the power produced 
within the State, water power is now 
second to atomie power. 

Despite the sophistication of public 
power, however, Vermont's perennial 
fringe of indefatigable inventors contin- 
ues to thrive. That probably means that 
if all other sources of energy fail, the 
citizens will survive, as they have in the 
past. Without a barrel of oil or a galion 
of gas, Vermonters could probably do 
nicely on the four Ws of alternative en- 
ergy — waste, wind, wood and water. 
And we might add a fifth to that allitera- 
tive group — their wits. 
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The Fali line-up of gifts, perfect for yourself or someone 
with whom you want to share a little bit of Vermont, 
includes the best-selling Vermont: A Special World, the 
most extensive color pictorial record of Vermont ever 
published ($15.00). Also on our shelf is the ever popular 
Mischief in the Mountains ($5.95); the adventure-saga, 


The Voyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95), and the 
instructive Amateur Sugar Maker ($4.50). Joining the 
group and new this Fali is Vermont Album — see page 14 — 
the magnificent chronicie of a bygone era, ($12.95). Use the 
covenient bind-in order form. 


Gifts Galore for Autumn, and the 

New Ifear, too.... 



The Vermont Life Engagement 
Book, desk-sized and spiral-bound 
for easy use, is chock-full of color- 
ful photographs and also serves 
asa valuabledailyreminder ($2.95). 


The 1975 Vermont Life Wall Calendar, a perennial sell-out, 
features 14 magnificent scenes which say so much about the 
seasons of Vermont. With notę space provided for daily reminders, 
the calendar is as valuable as it is handsome ($1.95). 
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vermont life Culendurof Autumn Euents 

NOTĘ: All dates are inclusive. This data was compiled last Spńng, so it is subject to change and is not 

complete. Write Eoents Department, Vermont Deoelopment Agenci/, Montpelier 05602, for detailed CoiTipilcd by PENNY CANDY 

information, supplementary list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 10-5; 
St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery Mon.- 
Sat. 10-5; Museum & Planetarium 9-4:30, 
Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Wood Art Gallery; Vt. 
Hist. Soc. Mus. Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; Northfield 
Norwich University Museum; Burlington 
Fleming Mus. 9-5, Sun. 1-5; Woodstock 
Gallery 2, Fine arts specializing in Vt. artists 
10-5 exc. Sundays; Montgomery Ctr. Cold 
Hollow Gallery 10-6 daily, closed Tues. & 
Wed.; Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. Mon.- 
Fri. 12-4:30; Ludlow Black River Academy 
1-5 daily; Middlebury Frog Hollow Craft 
Ctr. Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Lakę Champlain Ferry 
Schedules available at gas stations, Info. 
Booths & Vt. Dev. Agency. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Dec. 1: So. Royalton Joseph Smith Mem. 
8-6 

To Nov. 3: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To Nov. 1: Bennington Museum, Benn. Battle 
Monument 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours 8-3:30, 
Craft Center, Train Ride; Shaftsbury Top- 
ping Tavern Mus. daily 10-5 exc. Mon., 
Sun. 1-5 

To Oct. 26: Woodstock Dana House 10-5, 
Sun. 2-5 

To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5, 
Sat. & Sun. 9-5 

To Oct. 21: Rutland Chaffee Art Ctr. 10-5 
Exc. Sundays; Proctor Vt. Marble exhibit 
9-6 daily 

To Oct. 15: Windsor Old Constitution House 
daily exc. Mon.; Shelburne Museum 9-5; 
Woodstock Ottauquechee DAR Mus. Mon.- 
Sat. 2-4; Proctor Wilson's Castle 8-6; No. 
Bennington Gov. McCullough Mansion 
daily exc. Tues. & Sat. 10-4; Brownington 
Old Stone House Mus. 9-5; Addison Gen. 
John Strong DAR Mansion 10-5; Middle¬ 
bury Sheldon Mus. daily exc. Sun. 10-5; 
Chester Depot Grist Mili Gallery 10-5 exc. 
Mon, Sun. 1-5; Killington Gondola & Chair 
Life rides 9:30-6; Warren Gondola Lift 10-5; 
Peru Bromley Chair Lift 9-5; Jay Peak Tram- 
way weekends to Oct. 5, daily Aug. 27- 
Sept. 2 & Oct. 5-14; Chester Art Gallery 1-5 
exc. Mondays; Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. Sats. 
2:30-4:30 Sept.-Oct.; Newfane Windham 
Cty. Hist. Mus. Suns. & holidays 2:30-5:30; 
Arlington Library Book Sale Fri. & Sat. 10-5 
To Oct. 13: Manchester So. Vt. Art Ctr. daily 
exc. Mon. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 
To Oct. 12: Yermont State Parks 10-9 


LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

12: So. Ryegate Chicken Pie Supper 5 on 
18: Bristol Harvest Supper Fed. Church 5:30 
on, Bazaar 3-8 

19: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper & Misc. Sale 
5 on 

25: E. Arlington Supper, Bailey Hall 5 on 
26: Fairfax Chicken Pie Supper, Bellows Free 
Academy gym, 5 on; Sheffield Chicken Pie 
Supper 5:30 on; Woodstock Prosper Com- 
munity Club Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 8 
28: Windsor Fali Festival all day, Baked Bean 
Supper eve.; Bradford United Church 
Chicken Pie Supper 6:30 on 
28-29: Victory & Granby Holiday in the Hills 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

30: Walden Fali Festival all day, Hot Dish 
Supper 4:30 

OCTOBER 

2: Barnet Community Hall Chicken Pie Supper 
5 on; Richmond Cong. Ch. Bazaar 3 on, 
Chicken Pie Supper 5 on 
3: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper 5:30, 
6:30, 7:30, Reserv. 244-7558 
4: Adamant Old-Fashioned Strawberry Short- 
cake 1-3, Harvest Supper 5 & 6, Kitchen 
Junket 7 p.m. 



Photography class vda 


5: E. Calais Bazaar 10-5, Chicken Pie Dinner 
12-2, Old-Fashioned Boiled Dinner #10 
Pond 5:30 & 6:30, Hymn Sing evening 
6: E. Calais Recreation Ctr. Country Break- 
fast 7-10 a.m.; Middletown Springs St. 
Anne's Hall Pancake & Mapie Syrup Break- 
fast 9:30-12:30, Bazaar 9:30-1 p.m. 

10: Georgia Plain Baptist Ch. Dinner, noon-2, 
Supper 5, 6, 7: Tunbridge Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5, 6, 7, 8; Williamstown Cong. Ch. 
Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, Reserv. only 
433-5354 

12: Waterbury Ctr. Grange Fair & Harvest 
Supper 5 on; Hartland Cong. Ch. Sale 3 
p.m., Roast Beef supper 5-7; Windsor Meth. 
Ch. Turkey Supper 5:30-7:30; W. Newbury 
Supper 5, 6, 7, Bradford Meth. Ch. Chicken 
Pie Supper 5 & 6; So. Pomfret Turkey Sup¬ 
per, Reserv. & info. 457-2562 
19: Brookline Harvest Supper 5-7 
22: St. Albans Meth. Ch. Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7 
26: Concord Fali Festival Chicken Pie Supper 
5:30 


NO VEM BER 

2: Underhill United Ch. Bazaar 10-6, Lunch 
noon; Hartland Damon Hall Firemen's Tur¬ 
key Supper 4:30, 5:45, 7 
14: Barre Universalist Ch. Fair Coffee Hour 9, 
Lunch 11:30-1, Dinner 5 & 6 Reserv. 479- 
0114 

16: Newfane Hunters' Supper 5-7; E. Dorset 
Cong. Ch. Sale & Harvest Supper 5:30 on; 
Westminster Cong. Church Christmas Fair 
and Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 
21: Springfield Meth. Ch. Christmas Bazaar 

10- 4, Lunch 11-1:30; White River Jct. St. 
PauLs Church Christmas Bazaar & Turkey 
Supper 5, 6, 7, Reserv. appreciated 

22: Middlebury Cong. Ch. Christmas Bazaar 

11- 2:30, Supper 5-7 

23: Bradford United Ch. Wild Gamę Supper 
4 p.m. on, advance reservations advised 
222-4061, tickets on sale at door 3 p.m. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

26-31: Essex Jct., Champlain Valley Expo. 8 
a.m.-12 p.m. 

30-31: Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farmers 
Expo. Eve. 30th, all day 31st 
31: So. Newfane Baptist Ch. Sale 3-5 
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SEPTEMBER 

1: Stowe Fly a Kitę Day, Little Spruce parking 
lot, 1-4 

1-7: Rutland Fairgrounds, Vt. State Fair 9 
a.m.-12 p.m. 

2: Guilford Fair 8 a.m. on 
9: E. Burkę Field Day 10-3 
12-15: Tunbridge Fair day & evening 
14: So. Royalton United Ch. Bazaar 10-4 
14-15: Woodstock GMHA 35 Mile Competitive 
Ride 

20- 22: Danville Water Dowser's Convention 

21- Oct. 20: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival 9:30-5 
28: Newbury United Ch. Craft Sale 10-5; W. 

Rutland United Ch. Bazaar 10-4; Randolph 
Ctr. Vt. Tech. College Alumni meeting 
29: Randolph Old Fogies Horse Show 
30-Oct. 5: Northeast Kingdom Fali Festival 
30-Oct. 7: So. Woodstock Doscher Country 
School of Photography 9:30-4 


OCTOBER 

4 & 5: Montpelier Fali Foliage Square Dance 
Festival, Fri. 8-11, Sat. workshop 1-4:30, 
Dance 8-11 

4-6: Weston Antiques Show 10-6; Montpelier 
Crafts Show & Sale, Vt. College, 12-9 4th, 
10-8 5th, 12:30-6 6th 

5: Bethel Fair of Four Churches 10-9; Castle- 
ton Colonial Day 9-11; Middletown Springs 
St. Anne's Bazaar 10-4; Woodstock Arthritis 
Bazaar & Sale, Hist. Soc. 10-5 

10-12: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale 
Thurs. 10-8, Fri. & Sat. 10-6 

10- 14: Woodstock Art on Church St. 

11: Wells River Cong. Ch. Fali Fair 2-5 

11- 12: So. Burlington Community Luth. Ch. 
Fali Festival Fri. 6-10, Sat. 10-4; Middlebury 
Antique Show & Sale Fri. 10-10, Sat. 10-6 

12: Mendon Community Ch. Bazaar 9:30-5; 
Weston Old Parish Church Sale 10-5; Stowe 
St. John's Epis. Ch. Barn Sale 10 on 

12- 14: Warren Sugarbush Oktoberfest, Flea 
Market & Auction, Ski Area Parking lot 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

26: Barre Municipal Auditorium Homemakers 
Craft Bazaar 10-4; Rutland Fairgrounds N.E. 
Ayrshire Club Sale 12 noon 

30: Burlington Municipal Auditorium Better 
Bones Bazaar 10-5 

NO VEM BER 

2: Jericho Second Cong. Ch. Craft Fair 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 

8: Rutland Trinity Christmas Bazaar, Nourse 
Hall 10-8 

8-9: St. Johnsbury N.E. Regional Hosp. 
Christmas Sale Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-6 

20: Middlebury Cong. Ch. Children's Bazaar 
2:30-5 

21: Danville Meth. Ch. Gamę Supper 5:30 

30: Brandon Cong. Ch. Christmas Fair 11-4 


DECEMBER 

6: Bristol Fed. Ch. Silver Tea 2-5 
7: Montpelier Unitarian Ch. Christmas Fair 
9-2; Bristol Fed. Ch. Christmas Bazaar 2-5 



Vermont Foliage 


If your autumn vacation plans include Vermont 
this year, we'd suggest you plan early, 
make reservations as soon as possible 
and write to us for your travel literaturę. 


Write to: State of Vermont 
VL-9, Montpelier, Vt. 05602 













Late Autumn scene photographed by John Vachon. 
(See Post Boy — page 32 —for additional information.) 

















